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Humano capiti cervicem pidtor equinam 


Jungere fi velit 





Hor. 


Suppofe a Painter to a human head 


Should join a horfe’s neck 





FRANCIS. 





To the Drone. 


- TAKE as early an opportunity 
as poffible, Mr. Drone, of 
congratulating you on your revi- 
val. The length of your filence, 
I affure you, completely con- 
founded me. I at firft imagined 
that you were labouring, or rather 
flumbering under the influence of 
that torpidity with which at par- 
ticular feafons of the year many 
animals are affeéted. But on more 
particular confideration I recol- 
le&ted that this torpor, or ennui, as 
i think it might more elegantly 
be termed, never takes place ex- 
cept in the winter feafon. 1 was, 
in fact, involved in a crowd of 
conjéétures—now I thought you 
had fallen in the general maffacre 
which I am told the bets inhu- 
manly make of your fraternity :— 
then Timagined but thefe fup- 
pofitions are of no confequence; 
you are ftill alive, and they were 
all erroneous. 

As Iam of an inquifitive dif- 
pofition, and nota little of a 
fchemer, I had formed fifty plans 
with whieh I intended to make 
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you acquainted, when your fud- 
den and unaccountable difappear- 
ance deftroyed them all in em- 
brio. 

I have at prefent one in agita- 
tion, by which I am confident I 
fhall make my own fortune and 
greatly benefit my country.— 


When it is ready for operation, I 


fhall requeft your afiftance in 
making it public by a faming ad- 
vertifement in one of your num- 
bers. 3 
You have doubtlefs read the 
ftory of Taffo’s famous heroine 


Clorinda, who, in addition to her — 


other qualities, by, in early infan- 


cy, fucking the breaft of a tigrefs, 
imbibed a great proportion of that | 


animal’s fiercenefs. I couldenv- 
merate many fimilar inftances all 
equally well adthenticated. If 
could remitid you of the hiftory 
of Orfon, who was fuckled by a 
bear; of Romulus and Remus, 
&c. &c. but thefe are facts too 
notorjous to need recital. 

Tt was from thefe circumftances 


that I received the idea of my fu- , 


ture 
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ture plan. I intend, Sir, to efta- 
blifh a menage in the city, which 
fhall contain animals of every de- 
feription, and in all the different 
Rages from favage ferocity to the 
moft paffive docility. Iam con- 
vinced, Sir, with Mr. Locke, that 
children are born deftitute of 
ideas, and with minds refembling 
a blank fheet of paper. Now, as 
we can write on paper what we 
pleafe, I think ft equally certain 
that we can give to chifdren fuch 
paffions and intelleéts as we chufe. 
{ mean if my plan is adopted. 

I fhall accordingly exert myfelf 
in proportion to the premium I 
teceive With any infants placed 
under my care, and will endea- 
vour to mest the wifhes of their 
parents and guardians. Ifachild 
is committed to my tuition, who 
from his orphan fituation is de- 
pendent on the caprices of friends 
or relations, my charge will be very 
moderate; for I fhall merely give 
him a fpaniel for his codlint 
nurfe, from whom he will acquire 
thofe fawning abilities which, ac- 
cording to the prefent generous 
fyftem of affairs, he will find fo 
effentially neceflary in his future 
ftation. 

Should he be defigned for a juf- 
tice of peace, Poor Jack fhall 
have the honour of fupplying his 
worthip with a infficient degree 
of gravity: and as the ftupidity he 
will at the fame time imbibe, is 
not unfafhionable among that dig- 
nified clafs of citizens, I think he 
will have ‘an admirable tutor. A 
pupil, whofe paretits with him to 
cuta figure at the bar, fhall.be 
furnifhed with the cunning of the 

| ing abilities 








yb te iniportance in 
enabling melt out fuits, I 
fall place hint for ‘a fhort period 
ina Kennel of hoiinds: while the 
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children of thofe who pay with 
proper liberality, fhall be poffef. 
fed of the fidelity of the dog, the 
activity of the deer, the fagacity 
of the elephant, and the courage, 
ftrength and generofity of the 
lion. In fhort, Sir, a word is fuf- 
ficient to fhew you the facility 
with which our pofterity may be 
modelled into what form we pleafe, 
and the future citizens of Ameri- 
ca made wife, benevolent, inde- 
pendent, generous and brave, 
But, Sir, my plan is ftill more 
extenfive; it does not only con- 
template the happinefs of future 
generations, but is alfo calculated 
for the improvement of the pre- 
fent race. It is true, that old ha- 
bits are with difficulty altered ; 
but as moft chronic complaints of 
the body yield to a proper regi« 
men, fo.laffert will alfo thofeof 
the mind. Lintend to. open a« 
partments for the accommodation 
of grown gentlemen, where they 
may attend as, regularly -for their 
morning’s meal, as our invalids do 
at the mineral fprings. . A chick- 
en-hearted foldier . who . withes 
to pafs himfelf for a man of 
courage, and a judge defirous of 
filling the bench with proper dig- 
nity, fhall be fent to fchool—the 
former to a bull dog, and the lat- 
ter to my friend Bruin; from 
whom, I would. juft obferve, he 
will alfo acquire a degree of furli- 
neis which will be. far more ef- 
fectual than found fenfe or real 
ability in fecuring him the refpect 
of the court. A gentleman who 
is anxious to dafh among the la- 
dies as a jemmy fellow, fhall be 
taught to grin, to chatter, and to 
caper by a monkey ;. after which, 
a few weeks nurfing in company 
with a litter of: puppies will com- 
plete his education, and fend him 
off quite the gatty.. The.change 
produced by. the old philofopher’s 


cave 
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eave fo celebrated. in the Speéta- 
tor, will be a mere bagatelle to the 
metamorphofes I can effect. I 
will engage’in the courfe of a few 
mornings attendance, to furnifh 
a prattling chatterbox with ail 
the important airs of the moft 
confequential Alderman, and with 
avery flight degree of trouble, to 
turn out the méft folemn fenator, 
a-perfe&t jack intone. § Thefe 
things I mention to fhew you 
what it is in’ my power to do; but 
itis my intention, by making 
none’but virtuous’ characters, ‘to 
doonly good to my country. 

The old fable'ofthe mill which 
ground the aged young I can re- 
alize;and I am convinced that I 
am alfo capable of protraéting 
haman life to any period. The 
milk of elephants and other ani- 
mals, famous for longevity, will 
efiect the fatter purpofe; while, 
a bythe affiftance of young, active, 

robuft, and healthy’ animals, I can 
fecure the body agaipft the effects 
of decay, and confequently pre- 
ventand obviate allthe fymptoms 
ofoldage. The doétrine of tranf- 
fufion, embraced by ancient phy- 
ficians, was far from unréafonable, 
and J am convinced, that had 
they heen more accurate in their 
experiments, they would, by an- 
ticipating me, have difcovered a 
more effeétual mode cf reftoring 
youth, and removing difeafes, 
tha by drawing off the vital fluid 
oftheir patients, and filling their 
veins. with the 4/cod of youthful 
animals. Befide, I have very good 
prefumptive proof, that the lon- 
gevity, and alfo the fize of the 
Antedeluvians was produced by 
thismean. It is well known that 
they were both fhepherds and gi- 
ants; and itis equally true, though 
ot quite fo well afcertained, that 
their cattle confifted of herds 
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of elephants, on whofe milk they 
generally fubfifted; by which diet 
their lives were prolonged, and 
their limbs inlarged. 

Indeed—but this is between 
ourfelves—if the government of- 
fer proper encouragement, I will 
at any time engage to raife a re- 
giment of grenadiers in a few 
years, provided children, under 
the age of puberty, are fent to me 
for that pufpofe. 

You will readily perceive the ’ 
advantage, Mr.Drone,with which 
this milk may, be ufed in houfes 
uf entertainment. _ Young tradef- 
men, when regaling over a bowl 
of punch, can be taught to imi- 
tate the induftry of the beaver— 
and coquettes, while cooling their 
ftomachs with a glafs of ice- 
cream, may be fupplied with the . 
engaging modefty of the hind, « 
and the interefting fimplicity of 
the lamb. | 

A fear of being tedious pre- 
ventsmy mentioning feverai other 
advantages of which my fcheme 
wauld be productive; but, frony * 
thofe I have detailed, you muft be _ 
convinced of the important bene- 
fits which would refylt from its 
execution. Jam, 5ir, 

Your very humble fervant, 

AnTHONY AIRCASTLE, 

P.S. If you can inform me of 
any method of milking birds, you 
will lay me under infinite obliga- 
tions. I have already taken the 
fiying-fquirrel into confideration, 
and intend to enquire of a phi- 
lofopher of my acquaintance, 
whether the bat fuckles-her young; 
but thefe are of too trifling a na- 
ture to dnfwer any valuable pnr- 
pofe.+-F recollect being directed 
laft April. to a perfon who fold 
pigeons milk, but LT entirely for- 
get both his name and plate of re- 
fidence. x. Y. 
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Hiforical Anecdotes of Charles the Firft. 


[From ‘ Curiofities of Literature.” ] 


F his romantic excurfion in- 
to Spain for the Infanta, 
there are many curious particu- 


lars. I fhall give fome obierva- 


tions, and fome anecdotes, which 
are {cattered amongft foreign wri- 
ters; they will difplay the fuper- 
ftitious prejudices which prevail- 
ed on this oceafion, and perhaps 
develope the mvfterious politics 
of the courts of Spain and Rome. 
A Spanifh writer fays, Philip 
1V. would not confent to give the 
Infanta Maria to the Prince of 
Wales, nor admit him to his ta- 
ble; from this refulted that. this 
fchiimatic Prince left Spain high- 
ly difpleafed, and immediately 
jained the league of Avignon. 
But, continues our reflecting and 
fagacious hiftorian, God repaid 
our king fpeedily and amply, for 
in the following yéar he obtained 
five happy fuccefles; and which 
he has been fo fortunate as to dif- 

cover. 
Cardinal Gaetano, whe had long 
been nuncio in Spain, obferves, 
that the people, accuftomed to 
revere the Inquifition as a divini- 
ty, abhorred that propofal of mar- 
riage of the Infanta with an here- 
tical Prince; but that the king’s 
council, and all wife politicians, 
were defirous of its acconiplifh- 
ment. Gregory XV. having hetd 
a confuitation of cardinals, it was 
‘agreed thatthe juft apprehenfion 
which the Baglith catholics en- 
tertained of being more cruelly 
perfecuted, if this marriage fail- 
ed, was a fufficient reafon to juf- 
tify the Pope. The difpenfation 
was therefore immediately grant- 
ed, and fent tothe nuncio of Spain, 
with orders to inform the Prince 
of Wales, in‘ cafe of rupture, that 
no impediment of the marriage 
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proceeded from the court of Rome 
who, on the contrary, had expe- 
dited the difpenfation. 

The Prince’s excurfion to Ma- 
drid was, however, univerfally 
blamed, as being inimical to ftate 
interefts. Nani, author of ap 
hiftory of Venice, (which, ac- 
cording to his digreflive manner, 
is-the univerfal hiftory of his 
times) has noticed this affair. He 
writes, ‘ The people talked, and 
the Englifh murmured morethan 
any other nation, to fee the only 
fon of the king and heir of his 
realms, venture on fo long a vov- 
age, and prefent himfelf rather 
as a hoftage than an hufband toa 
fereign court, ‘which fo widely 
differed in government and religi- 


on, to obtain by force of prayer 


and fypplications, a woman whom 
Philip and his minifters made a 
point of honour and confcience 
to refufe.’ 

Houflaie obferves, * The Eng- 
lifh: council were againft it, but 
king James obftinately refolved on 
it; being over perfuaded by Gon- 
domar, the Spanifh ambaflador, 
whofe facetious humour and live- 
ly repartees, greatly delighted him. 
Gondomar perfuaded him that the 
prefence of the prince would not 
fail of accomplifhing this union, 
and alfo the reftitution of the 
electorate to his fon-in-law the 
Palatine. Add to this, Sir Ke- 
nelm Digby, the Englifh ambaf- 


fador extraordinary at the court of 


Madrid, finding it his intereft, 


_wrote repeatedly to his Majefty, 


that the fuccefs was certain if the 
Prince came there, for that the In- 
fanta would be charmed with his 
perfonal appearance and polifhed 
manners. It was thus that James, 
feduced by thefe two pene 
an 
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and by his parental affection for 
Aoth his children, permitted the 
Prince of Wales to travel into 
Spain.’ 

Wicquefort fays, that James in 
all this was the dupe of Gondo- 
mar, who well knew the impof- 
fibility of this. marriage, which 
‘was alike inimical to the interefts 
of politics and the inquifition ; 
for a long ‘time he amufed his 
Majefty with hopes, and even got 
money for the houfhold expen- 

_ces of the future queen; he.adted 
his part fo well, that the King of 
Spain recompenfed the knave, on 
his return, with a feat inthe coun- 
cil of ftate. 

_ I fhall glean {ome further parti- 
culars concerning this myfterious 
affair ‘from two Englifh writers, 
Howel and Wilfon,. who were 
cotemporaries, and who wrote 
from their own  obfervations. 

‘Howel, whofe letters are not un- 

read, had been employed. in this 


match, and refided during its ne- . 


gociation at Madrid.. Arthur Wil- 
fon bas written the life of James 
the Firft. 

Howel defcribes the firft inter- 
view of Prince Charles and the In- 
fanta. He fays, ‘ The infanta wore 
a blue ribband about her arm, that 
the Prince might diftinguifh her, 
and as foon as fhe faw the Prince, 
her colour rofe very high.’ Wil- 
fon informs us, that ‘ twodaysaf- 
ter their interview, the Prince was 
invited to run at the ring, where 
his fair miftrefs was a {pectator, 

“and, to the glory of his fortune, 
and the great contentment both of 
himfelf and the lookers-on, he 
took the ring the very firft courfe,’ 
Howel, writing from Madrid, fays, 
‘ The people here do mightily mag- 
nify the gallantry of the journey, 
and cry out that he deferved to 
have the%nfanta thrown into his 
arms the firft ight he came.’ 


The people appear, however, fome 
time after, to doubt if the Englifh 
had any religion at all. Again, 
“Thave feen the Prince have his 
eyes immoveably fixed upon the 
Infanta half an hour together in a 
thoughtfil fpeculative pofture,’ 
Olivares, who. was no friend to 
this match, coarfely obferved, that 
the Prince watched her, as- a cat 
doesa moufe. Charles indeed a@- 
ed every thing that a lover in one 
of the old romances could have 
done. He onceleapt over the walls 
of her garden, and only retired by 
the intreaties of the old Marquis 
who then. guarded her, and who, 
falling on his knees, folemnly pro- 
tefted, that if the Prince {poke to 
her, his head would anfwer for it. 
He watched hours in the ftreet to 
meet with-her; and Wilfon fays, 
he gave fuch liberal prefents to 
the court, as well as Buckingham 
to the Spanifh. beauties, that the 
Lord Treafurer Middlefex-com- 
plained repeatedly of their wafte- 
ful prodigality. a 

Let us now obferve by what 
mode this match was confented to 
by the courts of Spain and Rome. 
Wilfon informs us, that Charles 
agreed ‘ that any one fhould freely 
propofe to dim the arguments in 
favour of the Catholic religion, 
without giving any impediment; 
but that he would never, direétly 
or indire@tly, permit any one to 
{peak to the Jnfanta againft the 
fame.’ It appears alfo, that they 
had tampered -with Charles con- 
cerning his religion; I think fo at 
leaft, by the letter which Gregory 
XV. wrote to him, preferved in 
Wilfon’s life. This feems con- 


firmed by the following anecdote: 
—Olivares faid to Buckingham, 
you gave me fome affurance and 
hope of the Prince’s terning Cathe- 
lic. The Duke roundly anfwered 
The Spanith 

minifter, 


that it was falfe. 
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minifter, confounded at the blunt- 
neis of our Englith Duke, broke: 
from bim in a violent rage) ‘and 
lamented that ftate matters would 


to the Englify language, ‘and was. 


already called) the’ Princefg ‘of 


Eneland. To conclude ;. Charles ” 


complained of the repeated de- 


not fuffer him to do himfelf jufs’ lays;*and he,’ and the Spanith 


tice. This infult was never for- - court)’ parted with a thoofand ci- . 


given; ahd fome time afterwards: vilities, ‘The’ Infanta, however, 


he attempted to revenge himfelf’ obferved, that bad the Prince 


on Buckingham, by endeavouring loved her, he would not’ have 
co perfuade James that he was at quitted her.’ . 


the head of a confpiracy againft’ How fhiall wedifpel thofe clouds 


him. of myftery: with” which: politics’ 


We haften to couclude, thefe have covered this ftrange tranfac- 
anecdotes, which are not to be’ tion? Itappears to me, that James 
found im the pages of Hume and ' had in view the reftbration of the 


Smollet. Wilton fays, that both‘ Palatinate to his daughter, who’ 
kindoms rejoiced. § Preparations’ felka vi&im to her ambition, and. 


were made in England. to enter- 
tain the Infanta; a new church 
was built at St. James’s, the foun- 
dation ftone of which was laid by: 
the Spanifh ambaflador, for the 


whom he could not affift; that the 
couft Of ‘Rome had fpeculations 
of the moft dangerous tendency to 
the “proteftant religion; that the 


marriage was. broken off “bv that 


public exercife’ of her religion’; * hatred'which exifted betweenOli- 
her portrait was multiplied in’ vares and Buckingham; and that, 
every corner of the town; fuch’as’ if there was’any fincerity exifting 


hoped'to flourifh under her eye,’ between the parties concerned, it | 


fuddenly began to be powerful. ¢ refted with the Prince and the In- 
In Spain, (as Wilfon quaintly: fanta, who were both’ youthful 
exprefies hi | 

was as much courted, as the: fha-'' beautiful’ balls in the hands of 





mfelf) the fubftance ‘and romaitic, and were but two | 


dow here. Indeed, the. Intanta; - gréat plavers: 


Howel tells us, was applying hard 
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NOLD would be the heart of a 

hufband, were he not ren- 
dered unnatural by early debawch- ‘ 
ery, who did not feel more delight 
at feeing his child fuckled by its 
mother, than the moft artful wan- 
ton tricks could ever raife; yet 
this natural way of cementing the 
matrimonial tie, and twifting ef- 
teem with fonder reécolleétions, 
wealth leads wotnen to fpurn. To 
oreferve their beauty, and swear 
ae flowery crown oF ti that 
cives them akind of 1 teréign 
ot a fhort time over the fex, they 


- 
’ 


neglect to ftamp impreffions on 
their hufbands hearts, that would 
be remembered with more tender- 


nefs when the fnow on the head- 


beganto chillthe bofom, than even 
their virgin charms. “Thé mater- 
nal folicitude of a reafonable, aifec- 


, tionate woman is very interefting, 
and the chaftened dignity with | 


which a mother returns the carefles 
that fhe and her child receive from 
a father who has’beeri fulfilling the 


. ferious duties of his ftation, is not 


only a refpectable, but a Beautiful 
fight. -So-fingular, ‘indeed, are 


my 
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my feclings, and I have endea- 
youred notto catch faétitious ones, 
that after having been fatigued 


with the fight of infipid grandeur, . 


and. the. favifh ceremonies. ‘that, 
with cumbrous pomp, fuppliedthe 
place of domeftic affections, Ihave 
turned. to fome other fcene to.-re- 
lieve my eye by refting it on the 


reftefhing green every where fcat-. 


tered by Nature. I. have then 
viewed with pleafure. a) woman 
gurfing’ her childern, and_dif- 
charging the duties of her ftation 
with, perhaps, merely .a fervant- 
maid to take off her hands thefer- 
vile part of the houfhold bufinefs. 
I have feen her prepare herfelf and 
children, with only the luxury .of 
cleanlinefs, to receive her hufband; 
who, returning weary home in 
the evening, found fmiling babes 
and a clean hearth. - My ‘heart has 
loitered in the midft.of the group, 
and has even throbbed with fym- 
pathetic emotion, when the ferap- 
ing of the well-known foot .has 
raifed:a pleafing tumult. 

Whilft my benevolence has.been 
gratified by contemplating: this 
artlefs picture, I have thought that 
acouple of this defcription, equal- 
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ik 
ly neceffary and independent of 
each other, becaufe each fulfilled 
the refpeétive duties of their ft4- 
tion, pofleffed all that life could 
give. Raifed fufficiently above 
abject poverty, ‘not to be’ obliged 
to weigh the confquence of every 


farthing they {pend; and having 


fufficient to prevent their attend. 
ing to a frigid fyftem ‘of ccone- 
my, which ‘narfows both heart 
and mind. I declare, fo vulgar 
aremy conceptions, that I know 
not what is wanted to’ render this 
the happieft as well as the moft 


vefpectable fitugtion in the world, 


but a tafte for literature, to throw 


a little variety and intereft into fo- 


cial converfe, and fome fuperflu- 


“ous money to give to the needy, 


and to buy books. ‘For it is not 
pleafant when the heart is open- 


ed by compaffion, and the head 


active in arranging plans of ufe- 


fulnefs, to have a prim urchin 
‘continually twitching back the 


elbow to prevent the hand from 
drawing out an almoft empty 
purfe, whifpering at the fame 
time fome prudential maxim about 
the priority of juftice. 
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Heav’n doth-with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themfelves; for if out virtues 


Did not go forth of us, "twere all alike ‘+ 
As if we had them nat. 


8 i fecret happinefs arifing 
from the full poffeffion ot 
religion, piety, and virtue, how-~ 
ever fcornfully derided by the gay 
and thoughtlefs,. cam only be felt 
or defcribed by thofe whe are bieft 
with fuch amiable endowments; 
and whofe daily conduct evidences 
the pleafing fatisfaétion and ferenity 
of mind which neceflarily refult 
from the practice of qualities, at 
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once rational and commendable, 
External or faperficial obfervation 
may perhaps lead us to lay it down 
for granted, that the fons of mif- 
taken levity and pride, of extrava- 
gance and debauchery, of infidelity 
and impiety, enjoy uninterrupted 
{cenes of jollity and mirth: but 
this is a very fallacious idea; be- 
caufe the’ bitter reflections which 


often and almoft infallibly fucceed 
vice 



































vice and immofality, corrode the 
mind, and take off that -tubftan- 
tial and permanent eafe» which 
might otherwife be experienced. 
True happinefs does not flow from 
vicious practices, or wealth; but 
from content of mind, health of 
body, anda life of piety and virtue. 

Let any rational, difcerning and 
virtuous perfon for a moment 
view the prefent manners of the 
generality of mankind, and he 
will foon find an ample fund of 
fathionable folly, abfurd ambition, 
vain oftentation, intemperate ex- 
ceffes, lewd debaucheries, deftruc- 
tive gaming, culpable impiety, 
and many other follies calculated 
only to render this life miferable 
as well as the next. There are 
many innocent enjoyments which 
claim the attention and regard of 
mankind without reforting to fin- 
ful modes, or the duplicity of thofe 
pleafures, which the fanction of 
-foolifh individuals hath marked 
out for imitation and adoption. 
The precepts of religion, and the 
diétates of confcience fhould’ be 
uniformly attended to, as guides 
which cannot err, as authorities 
which are genuine, and as divine 
inftitutes whofe importance fhould 
never be forgotten. 

I do not know of any plea- 
fures more delightful to the ima- 
gination than the exercifes of hu- 
manity and benevolence.» ‘How 
many objeéts are there in the 
world, real and deferving objeéts 
of commiferation, who merit our 
benevolent afliftancé! There is a 
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fatisfaction infeparable fro 
diffufion of activ: ameter wel. g 
confers on man the moft pleafi 
and fatisfactory delight. Let others 
then, fcatter and partake of the 
feeds of ambitious purfuits and 
vicious enjoyments ; but be it the 
trve Chriftian’s delight to nourith 
the bleffed feeds of fympathy 
charity, piety,and virtue. You 
may tell fuch an one that perfeé 
happinefs cannot be found on this 
fide the grave, and it is therefore 
in vain for him to feek it in the 
difplay and practice of inherent 
virtues: fuch reafoning as this 
will have neither weight nor ef- 
fect on the good man. “ Human 
life,” he will anfwer, * I am well 
aware, abounds with evils; but, 
neverthelefs, I will feek balfams 
for the wounds of the heart in the 
{weets of innocence, and the con- 
folations of religion. Virtue, I 
am convinced, is the nobleft or- 
“nament of humanity, and the 
fource of the fublimeft and the 
fweeteft pleafure; while true piety 
leads to that inward peace, which 
the world, and albthat it inherits 
cannot beftow. Let others enjoy 
the pride and pleafure of being 
called philofophers, deifts, fcep- 
tics, &cc. be mine the real, un- 
oflentatious qualities, of the ho- 
neft, humble, and charitable chrif- 
tian. When the gaudy glories of 
fafhion and vain philofophy {hall 
have withered like a fhort-lived 
‘flower, fincere piety and virtue 
fhall flourith as the cedars of Le- 
banon, without decay.” 





A Reprobate buck parfon, go- 
ing to read prayers vat a re- 
mote village in the weft of Eng- 
land, found great - difficulty in 
putting om the furplice, which 
wasan old fafhioned one ; “ D—n 
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this old furplice,” faid he to. the 
clerk, ** I think the devil is in it!” 
The aftonifhed clerk. waited till 
the parfon had got it on, and then 
farcaftically anfwered—* I thinks 
as how a is, zir!” 
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Same Account of the Chinefe Agriculture, and Ceremonies in honour thereof. 
[Continued from page 646, and concluded. } 


§ the climate of China is ex- 
1 ceeding hot, they employ a 
deal of water in fheir gardens. 
the fimall ones, if the fituation ad- 
mits, they frequently lay almoft the 
whole ground under water, leav- 
ing only fome iflands and rocks: 
and in their large ones they intro- 
duce extenfive Jakes, rivers, and 
canals. The banks of their lakes 
and rivers are variegated, in imi- 
tation of nature; being fometimes 
bare and gravelly, fometimes a- 
dorned with woods to the water’s 
edge. In fome places flat and co- 
vered with flowers and fhrubs, in 
others rocky, and forming caverns 
into which part of the waters dif- 
charge themfelves with noife and 
violence. Sometimes you fee mea- 
dows covered with cattle, or rice 
grounds that ran out into lakes, 
leaving between them paffages for 
veflels; and fometimes groves, into 
which enter, in different parts, 
creeks and rivulets, fufficiently 
deep to admit boats; their banks 
being planted with trees, whofe 
{preading branches in fome places 
form arbours, under which the 
boats pafs. Thefe generally con- 
duc to fome very interefting ob- 
je; fuch ada magnificent build- 
ing; places.on the top of a moun- 
tain cut into terrafles; a cafine fi- 
tuated in the midft of a lake; a 
cafcade, a grotto cut into a variety 
of apartments;. an artificial rock; 
and many other fuch inventions. 
Their rivers are feldom ftraight, 
but ferpentine, and broken into 
many irregular points; fometimes 


they aré narrow, noify, and rapid; 


at ether times, deep, broad, and 
flow. Both in their rivers and 
lakes are feen reeds, with other 
aquatic plants and flewers; parti- 
. Vor. VI. No. 12. B 


cularly the Lyen hoa, of which 
they are very fond. They fre: 
quently erect mills, and other hy- 
draulic machines, the motions of 
which enliven the fcene. They 
have alfo.a great number of veffels 
of different forms and fizes. In 
their lakes they jnterfperfe iflands; 
fome of them barren, and fur- 
rounded with rocks and fhoals; 
others. enriched with every thing 
that art and nature can furnith 
moft perfe&. They likewife form 
artificial rocks; and in compofi- 
tions of this kind the Chinefe fur- 
pafs all other nations. ‘The mak- 
ing them is a diftiné profeffion: 
And there areat Canton, arid pro- 
bably in moft other cities of China, 
numbers of artificers conftantly 
employed in this bufinefs.. The 
ftone they are made of comes from. 
the fouthern coafts of China. It 
‘is of a blueith caft, and worn into 
irregular forms by the. action of 
the waves. The Chinefe aré ex- 
ceeding nice in the choice of this 
ftone, infomuch that I have feen, 
feveral tael given for a bit no bigger. 
than a man’s fift, when it happen- 
ed to be of a beautiful form and 
lively colour. But, thefe felect 
pieces they ufe in land{kips for 
their apartments ; in gardens they 
employ a coarfer fort, which they 
join with a blueifh cement, and 
form rocks of a confiderable fize. 
I have feen forme of thefe exqui- 
Gitely fine,’ and fuchas difcovered 
an uncommon elegance of tafte 
in the contriver, When they are 
large they make in them — oe 

rottos, with openings, throug! 
‘hich you difcover. diftant prof- 
pects. They cover them in dif- 
ferent places with trees, fhrubs, 
briars, and mofs ;) placing omtheir 
tops 
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tops little temples, or other build- 
ings, to which vou afcend by rag- 
ged and irregular {teps cut in the 
rock. 

When there is a, futhcient fup- 
ply of water, and proper ground, 
the Chinefe never fail to form cat- 
cades in their gardens. They 
avoid all regularity in thefe works, 
obferving nature according to her 
operations in that mountainous 
country. The waters burft out 
from among the caverns and wind- 
ings of the rocks, In fome places 
a large and impetuous cataract ap- 
pears; in others are feen many 
leffer falls. Sometimes the view 
of the cafcade is intercepted by 
trees, whofe leaves and branches 
only leave room to difcover the 
waters, in fome places, as they 
fall down the fide of the moun- 
tain. They frequently throw 
rough wooden bridges from one 
rock to another, over the fteepeft 
part of the cataraé& ; and often in- 
tercept its paflage by trees and 
heaps of ftones, that feem to be 
brought down by the violence of 
the torrent. 

In their plantations they vary 
the’ forms and colours of their 
treés,; mixing fuch as have large 
and {preading branches with thofe 
of pyramidal figures, and ‘dark 
greens with brighter, interfperfing 
among them fuch as produce flow- 
ers, of which they have fome that 
flourifly a great part of the year. 


The wéeping willow is one of their.’ 


favourite trees, and always among 
thofe that border their lakes and 
rivers, being fo planted as to have 
its branches hanging over the 
water. “They likewife introduce 
trunks of decayed trees, fome- 
times erect, and at other times ly- 
ing on the ground, being very nice 
abouttheir formsyandthecolour of 
the bark and mofs on them. 
Various ar: the artifives they 
employ to furprize. Sometimes 


/tator. 
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they lead you through caverns and 
gloomy paflages, at the iffue of 
which you are, ona fudden, ftruck 
with the view of a delicious land. 
fkip, enriched with every thin 
that luxuriant nature affords mot 
beautiful. Ar other times you 
are conducted through avenu 
and watks, that gradually dimninith 
and grow rugged, till the paflage 
is at length entirely intercepted, 
and rendered impracticable, * by 
bufhes, briars, and ftones; when 
unexpectedly a rich and extenfive 
profpeé opens to view, fo much 
the more pleafing, as it was the 
lefs looked for. 

Another of their artifices is to 
hide. fome part of a compofition 
by trees, or other intermediate ob-’ 
jects. This naturally excites the 
curiofity of the fpeétator to take 
a nearer view; when he is fur- 
prized by fjome unexpected fcene, 
or fome reprefentation totally op-' 
pofite to the thing he looked for. 
The termination of their lakes 
they always hide, leaving room 
for the imagination to work; and 
the fame rule they obferve‘in other 
compofitions, wherever it can be 
put in practice. 

Though the Chinefe are not 
well verfed in optics, yet experi- 
ence has taught them that objeéts 
appear leis in fize,. and grow dim, 
in proportion as they are more re- 
moved from the eye of the fpec- 
Thefe difcoveries have 
given rife to an artifice, which 
they fometimes put in practice. 
It is the forming projects in’ per- 
{pective, by introducing buildings, 
veflels, and other objects, leffened 
according as they are more diftant 
from the point in view; and that 
the deception may be ftili more 
ftriking, they give a greyifh tinge 
to the diftant parts of the compo- 
fition, and plant im the remoter 


parts of thefe fcenes trees of a 
fainter 











fainter colour,and f{maller growth, 
than thofe that appear in the front, 
or fore-ground; by thefe means 
rendering what in reality is trifling 
and limited, great and confidera- 
ble in appearance. 

The Chinefe generally avoid 
‘ ftraight lines, yet they do not ab- 
folutely reject them. They fome- 
times make avenues, when they 
have any interefting object to ex- 
pofeto view. Roads they always 
make ftraight, unlefs the uneven- 
nefs of the ground, or other im- 
pediments, afford at leaft a pre- 
text for doing otherwife. Where 
the ground is entirelv level, they 
look upon it as an abfurdity 
to make a ferpentine road; for 
they fay, that it muft either be 
made by art, or worn by the con- 
ftant paffage of travellers: In ei- 
ther of which cafes it is not na- 
tural to fuppofe men would chufe 
a crooked line, when they might 
go by a itraight one. 
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What the European gardeners 
call clumps, the Chinefe are not 
unacquainted with; but they'make 
not fuch frequent ufe of them as 
we do. They never filla whole 
picce of ground with clumps; 
they confider a plantation as'paint- 
ers do a picture, and groupe their 
trees in the fame manner as thefe 
do their figures, having their prin- 
cipal and fubfervient maffes. 


The Chinefe manner of laying | 


out grounds is vaftly difficult, and 
not to be attained by perfons of 
narrow intelleéts ; for though the 
precepts are fimple and obvious, 
yet it requires genius, judgment, 
and experience, a ftrong imagina- 
tion, and perfect knowledge - of 
the human mind, to put them in 
execution: This method being 
fixed to no certain rule, but lia- 
ble to as many variations as there 
are different arrangements © of 
things in the world. 
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Amelia, or the Faithle{s Briten—An American Tale. 
[Continued from page 656, and concluded. ] 


T is now proper to inform the 
reader, that after Amelia had 
ieft the cottage, and the alarm of 
her eloperment had {pread around 
the neighbourhood, the Farmer 
haftened to communicate to Ho- 
ratio the tranfaétions which he 
had witneffed, and the fufpicions 
which his wife had conceived of 
Amelia’s fituation. The wretch- 
ed father fickened’at the tale. But 
it was the fentiment of compaflion 
and not of refentment, that op- 
preffed his foul. ‘There are men, 
indeed, fo abject in their fubjec- 
tion to the opinion of the world, 
that they can facrifice natural af- 
fection to artificial pride, and 
doom to perpetual infamy and 
wretchednefs a child, who might 


be reclaimed from error by paren- 
tal admonition, or raifed from def- 
air by the foftering hand of 

friendfhip, Horatio, however, en- 
tertained a different fenfe: He re- 
garded not the weaknefs of hu- 
man virtue as an object of accufa- 
tion, but liberally. diftinguifhed 
between the crimes and the er- 
rors of mankind; and, when he 
could not alleviate the afflicted, 
or corre&t the vicious, he conti- 
nued to lament, but he forebore 
to reprobate. ‘* My poor Ame- 
lia! How bafely has herinnocence 
been betrayed! —But I muit. fol- 
low hher;—‘nay be, her injuries 
have diftraéted her, and fhe has 
fled, fhe knows not whither!— 
Come! Not a moment fhall be 
loft; 
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lof; I will overtake my child, 
wherever her forrows may lead 
her; for, if [ cannot procure re- 
drefs for her wrongs, I will, at 
leaft, adeniniiter. comfort to her 
miferies.”. Such was the language 
of Heratie, as foon as he could 
exercife the power of utterance. 
A few days enabled himto arrange 
his affairs, and haviag learned the 
route which Amelia had taken, 
he embarked in the firft veffel for 
England. The peculiar object 
of his voyage, and the nature of 
his misfortunes, determined him 
to conceal himfelf from the know- 
ledge of nis friends and corref- 
pondents; and’ a lucky chance 
difcovered the wretched abode of 
his Amelia, the very inftant ox his 
arrival in London. 

*“ Can .you tell me my good 
hoft, where Dolifcus, the. lord 
——, refides?” faid Horatioas he 
entered the ina. “ Marry, that I 
can,” replied the landlord, “ his 
porter is juft now talking with 
my wife, and if you will ftep into 
the next room, perhaps he will 
few you the way.to the houfe.” 
Horatio advanced towards the 
room ' door, and, upon looking 
through a glafs pannel in the door, 
he beheld the identical fervant that 
had attended Dolifcus at the cot- 
tage’ in eager converfation with 
the hoftefs. He paufed. * She 
is delivered; but the child is dead :” 
—faid the fervant, Horatio ftart-: 
ed; his imagination ‘eagerly in- 
terpreted thefe words to have been 
fpokeh of Amelia, and he could 
fcarcely reftrain tlie anguifh of his 
eclings from load exclamation 
and complaint. ** My lord's con- 
fcience grows unufually trouble- 
fome,”” continued the fervant; 
“ lie has ordered me again to en- 
quire after her health, and to pro- 
vide for the funeral’ of the child— 
would the were fafe in America! 





for, to be fure, her father js the 
beft old man that ever lived!” « J; 
is well!’ cried Horatio. “ Dig 
you call, fir?” faid the hoftefs, 
opening the door. The fervant 
took this opportunity of with. 
drawing, aad Horatio filently fol- 
lowed. him at a diftance, till he 
arrived at the habitation of Ame- 
lia, in tae critical moment which 
enabled him to fave the life he 
had given, and to refcue his de. 
luded daughter from the defpe- 
rate fin of fuicide. 

When Horatio returned to the 
inn, after difcharging the laft fo. 
lemn duties to the departed infant, 
the landlord prefented a letter to 
him, which a fervant had juft left 
at the bar, and afked if he was the 
perfon to whom it was addreffed, 
As foon as Horatio had caft eye 
upon the foperfcriptian, he ‘ex- 
claimed, ** what myftery is this? 
A letter left for my fon Honorius 
at an inn in London.” . He eager» 
ly feized the paper, and retiring 
iuto an adjoining chamber, he pe- 
rufed its contents with increafed 


amazement, and agitation. 


¢ SIR, ; 

“I AM fenfible that the inju- 
ries of which you complain, will 
neither admit of denial or expia- 
tion. Your note was delivered; 
afew minutes after, fome circum- 
ftances had been communicated 
to me refpecting the unhappy 
Amelia, that awakened a fenti- 
ment of remorfe,and prepaed me 
for a ready compliance with your 
fummons, ‘To-morrow morh- 
ing, at five o’clock, I fhall attend 
at the place which you have ap- 
pointed. Do iscus.” 

The voice of Honoritts inquit- 


ing for the letter, roufed Horatio — 


from the reverie into which its 
contents had plunged him. The 
honour of his fon, the villany of 
his antagonift, and Amelia’s fuf- 
ferings, 












felings, contending with the feel- 
ings of the father, and the for- 
bearance of the chriftian, at laft 

vailed with him to fuffer the 
hoftile interview to which Dolif- 
cus had thus confented. When 
therefore, Honorius entered the 
room, and the natural expreffions 
of tendernefs and furprize were 
mutually exchanged, they freely 
difcourfed of the lamentable hif- 
tory of Amelia, and warmly exe- 
crated that treachery which had 
accomplifhed the ruin of her peace 
and fame. Nor had Dolifcus con- 
fined his bafenefs to this objeé. 
The chance of war had thrown 
Honorits into his power fhortly 
after his departure from the cot- 
tage, and difcovering his affinity 
to Amelia, the perfevering hypo- 
crite artfully infinuated to the 
commander in chief, that Hono- 
fius meditated an efcape, and:ob- 
tained an order for his imprifon- 
menton board a frigate, which 
failing fuddenly for England, he 
was idsed upon his arrival, in 
the conrmon gaol, appropriated 
for the confinement of American 
prifoners. Here it was, however, 
that he acquired the. information 
of Amelia’s elopement, and heard 
the caufe to which it was im- 
puted, from the captured mafter 
of an American veffel, who had 
formerly been employed in the 
fervice of Horatio, and had re- 
ceived the communication from 
the lips of his ancient patron, in 
the firft momentsof his grief. The 
fate which had unexpectedly led 
him to Britain, Honorius now 
regarded as the minifter of his re- 
venge. He frowned away the tear 
which farted at the recital of his 
fifter’s wrongs, as if afhamed to 
pity till he had redreffed them; 
and feeling, upon this occafion, 
an additiona! motive for foliciting 
his freedom, he employed thé in- 
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tereft of Horatio’s: name, which» 
notwithftanding the political feuds 
that prevailed, was fufficient, at 
length, to procure his difcharge 
upon parole. Having eafily learn- 
ed the abode of Dolifcus, he im- 
mediately addreffed that note to 
him, which produced the anfwer 
delivered to Horatio. 

When Honorius was informed 
that Amelia was, at that time 
beneath the fame roof, he expref- 
fed an eager defire immediately 
to embrace his afflicted fifter; but 
Horatio ftrongly reprefented the 
impropriety of ah interview till 
the event ef the aflignation with 
Dolifcus was afcertained, and iz 
was, therefore, agreed for the pre- © 
fent, to conceal his arrival from 
her knowledge. 

Abforbed in the malancholy of 
her thoughts, Amelia had not ut- 
tered a fyllable fince the removal 


from her dreary habitation, but 


fuffered the bufy attentions of the 
fervants of the inn, with a liftlefs 
indifference. The agitation of 
her mind, indeed, had hitherto 
rendered her infenfible to the 
weaknefs of her frame; but exe 
haufted nature, at length produc- 
ed the fymptoms of an approach- 
ing fever, and compelled her, 
reluctantly, to retire to her bed, 
When Horatio entered the room, 
the fever had confiderably increaf- 
ed; he therefore requefted the afs 
fiftance of a neigbouring phyfi- 
cian, who pronounced her fitua+ 
tion to be critically dangerous. 
In the evening, the unufual viva- 
city of her eyes, the incoherence 
of her fpeech, ant repeated peals 
of loud and vacant laughter, prov- 
ed the difordered ftate of her 
underftanding, and increafed the 
apprehenfions of her attendants. 
«+ A few hours will decide her fate,” 
{aid the Doctor, as he left the room: 


“My poor Amelia!” cried Ho« 
ratio, 
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ratio, raifing her hand to his lips 
—fhe looked fternly at him for a 
morment, then relaxing the feveri- 
ty of her features, fhe again burft 
into a boifterous laugh, which 
terminated in a long and heavy 
figh, as if her {pirits were exhautft- 
ed with the violence of her exer- 
tions. . 

The tafk which Horatio had 
new to perform was difficult in- 
deed! The virtue and fortitude of 
his foul could hardly fuitain a 
confli@ againft the grief and paf- 
fron that confumed him, while on 
the one hand, he beheld the dif- 
traction of his daughter, and, on 
the other, anticipated the danger 
of his fon. He refolved, how- 
ever, to keep Amelia’s indifpofiti- 
on afecret from Honorius, with 
whom he arranged the dreadful 
bufinefs of the morning, and, hav- 
ing fervently beftowed his bief- 
fing there, he returned to pafs the 
aight in prayer and watching by 
Amelia’s fide. 


Honorius retired to his cham- 


ber, but not to reft. It was not, 
however, the danger of the ap- 
proaching combat, which occa- 
fioned a moment’s anxiety or re- 
fiection; for his courage was fu- 
perior to every confideration of 
perfonal fafety. But that courage 
had hitherto been regulated by a 
fenfe of obligation confiftent with 
the precepts of religion—he had 
often exerted it to deferve the glo- 
rious meed of a foldier, but he 
{corned to employ it for the con- 
temptible reputation of a duellift; 
it had taught him to ferve his 
country, but notto offend his God. 
“Tf there is a caufe which can 
juftify the aét, is it not mine? ’Tis 
not a pundtilious honour, ‘a vi- 
fionary infult, or a petulent dif- 
poficion that influences my con- 
duct,” faid Honorius, as he muf- 
ed upon the fubje@. “ A fitter 
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bafely tricked of her innocence 
and fame, a father ungratefully - 
plundered of his peace and hopes 
in the laft ftage of an honourable 
life, and myfelf (but that is little) 
treacheroufly tran{ported to a re. 
mote inhofpitable land—thefe are 
my motives; and heaven, Dolif- 
cus, be the judge between us!” _ 
As fvon as the dawn appeared, 
Honorius repaired to the place of 
appointment, where afew minutes 
betore the hour, Dolifcus, like- 
wife arrived. He ‘was attended 
by a friend, but perceiving his 
antagonift alone, he tequefted his 
companion to withdraw to a dif. 
tant {pot, from which he might 
obferve the event, and afford af- 
fiftance to the vanquifhed party. 
** Once more we meet, fir,” 
faid Dolifcus, ** upon the bufinefs 
of death; but that fortune which 
failed you in your country’s 
caufe, may be more propitious in. 
your own.”—‘* What pity it is,” 
exclaimed Honorius, «that thou 
fhould’{t be a villain, for thou art 
brave!” ‘* Nay, I come.to offer 
a more fubftantial revenge for the 
wrongs I have committed, than 
merely the imputation of fo grofs 


an epithet—take it, fir—it is my 


life. They inftantly cng 
Dolifeus for a while defended 
himfelf with fuperior addrefs, but 
laying himfelf fuddenly open to 
the pafs of his antagonift, he re- 
ceived his fword in the left breaff, 
alittle below the feat of the heart ! 

** Nobly done,”’ cried Dolifcus 
as he fell, “ it is the vengeance of 
Amelia; and oh! may it ferve to 
expiate the crime of her betrayer.” 
His friend, who had attentively 
viewed the fcene, advanced, when 
he faw him on the ground; and, 
aflifted by Honorius, bore him to 
a carriage which had been directed 
to attend within call. “He was 


then conveyed to the houfe of an 
: eminent 








e 


eminent furgeon, who having or- 
dered the neceflary accommoda- 
tions, examined the wound, and 
ronounced it to be mortal.” 
« Fly, fir,” faid Dolifcus, turning 
to Honorius at this intelligence— 
“ your country will afford yowan 
afylum, and proteét you from the 
confequences of my fate. I be- 
feech you embitter not my laft 
moments with the reflection of 
your danger—but bear with you 
to the injured» Amelia, the ftory of 
my repentance, and, if you dare, 
alk her to forgive me.” The re- 
fentmhents of Honorius were fub- 
dued; he prefented his hand to 
the dying Dolifcus, in whofe eye 
a gleam of joy was kindled at the 
thought, but it was quickly fu- 
perfeded by a cold and fudden tre- 
mor; he attempted, but in vain, 
to fpeak; he feized the offered 
hand ; he preffed it eagerly to his 
lips, andin the moment of that 
expreffive action, he expired. 
Honorius now haftened to in- 
form Horatio of this fatal event, 
and to contrive the means of ef- 
But when he returned to 
the inn, confufion and diftrefs 
were pictured on every face; a 
wild, but harmonious voice, oc- 
cafionally broke forth into melan- 
choly ftrains, and the name of 
Amelia was repeatedly pronounc- 
ed in accents of tendernefs and 
compaflion.—“* How is it my 
fon?” cried Horatio eagerly. 
“6 Dolifcus is no more!” replied 
Honorius. “* Would he had lived 
another day! I wifhed not the 
ruin of his foul.” ‘* But he re- 
pented, fir.” *“* Then heaven be 
merciful!” exclaimed Horatio. 
Here their converfation was in- 


’ terrupted by the melodious chaunt- 


ings of Amelia. 


I'll have none of your flow’rs, though fo 
blooming and fweet ; 

Their fcent, it may poifoa, and falfe is 

rheir hue; 


Amelia, or the Faithlefs Briton. 
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teil you begone! forI ne'er thall forget 

That Dolifcus was lovely and mrtier sted 
ous tno, 


Honorius liftened attentively Vie 
to the fong; it vibrated in his ear, 
and fwelled the aching artery of 
his heart.“ Come on!” faid Ho- 
ratio, leading him to Amelia’s 
chamber. They found her fitting 
on the bed, with a pillow before | ee 
her, over which fhe moved her Beal 
fingers, as if playing on a. harpfi- i 
chord. Their entrance difturbed 
her for a moment, but fhe foon 
refumed her employment. ait 











He faid and fwore he low’d-me true ?—— aa | 
Was it a lover’s part ! : . Bl 

To ruin good Horatio’s peace, and break ' 
Amelia’s heart ? 1 ; 


A heavy fizh followed thefe ‘He 
lines, which were articulated in a’ 
wiftful and fympathetic tone, and 
fhe funk exhaufted on her bed, 
In a few minutes, however, fhe 
ftarted from this ftill and filent 
ftate, and having gazed with a 
wild and aching eye around the - 
room, fhe uttered a loudand pierc- 
ing cry—it was the awful fignal 
of her diffolution—and her injur- 
ed {pirit took its everlafting flight, 

The reader will excufe a mi- 
nute defcription of the fucceeding 
fcenes. The alarm raifed bythe , 
death of Dolifcus compelled Ho- 
norius to quicken his departure, 
and he joined the ftandard of A- 
merica afew hours before the bat- 
tle of Monmouth, in which, for 
the fervice of his country, he fa- 
crificed a life that misfortune had 
then taught him to confider of no 
other uf or eftimation. 

As for the venerable Horatio, 
having carried with him to the cot- 
tage the remains of his darling 
child, in a melancholy folitude 
he confumes the time; his only aa 
bufinefs, meditation and prayer ; a et 
his only recreation, a daily vifit 4 4 
to the monument, which he has Pat 

raifed. ae) 
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raifedin commemoration of Ame- 
lia’s fate; and all his confolation 
refting in this aflurance, that 


whatever may be the fufferings of 
virtue HERE, its portion my be 
happinefs HEReAFTER. 





Stridiures on the Life of the Honourable Sir Nasu Grose, Knight, one of 
the Fudges of the Court of King’s Bench. 
{From Striures on the Lives and Characters of the moft eminent Lawyers of the 
? prefent Day. ] 
LARGA QUIDEM, SEMPER TIBI COPIA FANDI 
Judice te, non fordidus, auétor 


Natura, verique. 


IR Nath Grofe, fon of Ed- 
ward Grofe, Efq; of the city 
of London, was admitted of Lin- 
coln’s-Inn in Trinity term 1756, 
called to the bar in Michaelmas 
term, 1766, made a Serjeant in 
Eafter term 1774, and a Judgein 
Hilary term 1787; when his Ma- 
jefty conferred upon him the ho- 
nour of Knighthood. — 

In governments conftituted like 
ours, elevated fituations are fel- 
dom reached, but by men of great 
abilities (if we except the com- 
mon appendages of titled rank) 
and of all the ways that are open 
to the reception of active genius 
jn the temple of Fame and For- 


tine, the law is beyond all com-’ 
parifon the moft certain. Ho-’ 


nours are obtained in the army 
and navy only by defperate, toil- 
fome and tedious atchievenients, 
which meet a very uncertaia, and 
generally a very Jate reward.  Pre- 
eminence in literature and the 
arts, afford a ftill more precari- 
ous recompenfe; nor can the pro- 
feflors of Plyfic, or even the dif- 
ciples of the Church, ftand in any 
degree of competition with ‘the 


much favoured fons of litigation.’ 


Like vultures, THESE are ennobled, 
from being alike armed with the 
moft deadly weapons of terror 
and deftrv &tion. 

Profeffional ability, we believe, 
dlone raifed Mr. Grofe to the 





Hor, 
bench, who, in the courfe of 
twenty vears practice, eftablifhed 
a profeffional charaéter equally 
eminent and amiable ;—his fhare 
of bufinefs was, confequently, ex. 
tenfive.* He was confidered a 
found lawyer; and after Glynn, 
took the Jead in the court of com- 
mon pleas, he was alfo an excel- 
lent nifi prius advocate; which is 
the more remarkable, from the 
circumftance of his having fwel- 
led the lift of {pecial pleadets; of 
whom it is notorious that vé 
few are tolerable fpeakers. "The 
paucity of exceptions ferves only 
to confirm this as a rule. 

The greateft and moft laborious 
naturalifts, in their defcription of 
animal creation, are obliged to 
leave numerous fubjects unnam- 
ed, and imperfeétly defcribed, that 
can only be claffed under the ge- 
neral title of “‘non-defcripts.” Of 
this indefinite clafs is the fpecial 
pleader, whofe exiftence cannot be 
naturally accounted for, as Heaven 
could defign thefe orders of beings 
for no poffible purpofe of conve- 
nience or utility. We are told, 
indeed, that the wifdom of the 
Deity has created nothing in vain: 
the crocodile ‘and the tvger, it is 
true, may exift as admonitory 
cautions againft treachery and 
cruelty :—the fpecial pleader’s ex- 
iftence may be intended by divine 


wifdom for fimilar purpofes, with 
this 


_ ® Tf this learned judge fhould be ever created a peer, his arme will have John Doe 


and Richard Roe for fupporters, and his motto, “ ansque noc, Hoc!” 









ee! OO 


this additional advantage, that no- 
thing is better calculated ftrongly 


‘to inculcate the chriftian virtue of 


patience in both agent and pa- 
tient. 

A {pecial pleader appears to be 
of the fpider kind;—they alike 
{pin their web for the deftruction 
of weak and unwary prey; ohe 
murders the little innocent fly 
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of form ; both are equally perni- 
cious and poifonous.* 

‘Tully, that terreftrial god of li- 
terature, feems to have known 
fomething of thefe fort of men, 
and he thus defcribes them :—Le- 
guleius quidam cautus et, acutus, 
preco adtionum, canter formula- 
rum, anceps /yllabarum. 

This defcription an{fwers to no- 


- cellent logic ; it is admirably calculated for the purpofe of analyfin 


that flutters in the funfhine, the thing in or-out of nature, but a 
other ftrangles juftice in his nets {pecial pleader. 


_ .* See Burnet’s Life of Lord Hale, page 4 ;—alfo the addrefs in parliament againft 
fpecial pleading, 3 Geo. Il.—Journals of the houfe of commons, 11th February, 
1730 5 and afterwards in the fame feffion. : 

rd Mansfield was an avowed enemy to fpecial pleading; or, perhaps, more cor~ 
rectly peaking, to fpecial pleaders ; but it is only fair to acknowledge, that another 
very great man is a watm advocate for it.-—Sir William Jones, in his prefatory dif- 
courfe to the tranflation of Ifeus, thus exprefles himfelf: ‘* I fhall not eafily be in- 
duced to with for a change of our prefent foreas, how intricate foever they may feem 
te thofe who are ignorant of their utility, Our fcience of fpecial pleading is an ex- 
g a.caule, of ex- 
traéting, like the roots of an equation, the true points indifpute, and referring them, 


- with all imaginable fimplicity, te the court or jury; it is reducible to the ftri@eft 


rules of pure diale&tic; and if it were fcientifically taught in our public feminaries of 
learning, would fix the attention, give a habit of reafoning ¢lofely, quicken the ap- 
prehenfion, and invigorate the underftanding, as effe€tuully as the famed peripatetic 


. fyftém; which, however ingenious and fubtle, is not fo horiourable, laudable, or 


profitable, as the fciencein which Littleton exhorts his fows toemploy their courage 


_andcare. _ It may unqueftionably be perverted to very bad purpofes; but fo may the 


nebleft arts, and even eloquence itfelf, which many virtuous men have for that rea~ 
fon denied; there is no fear, however, thateither the contraéted fiit, as Zeno ufed to 
call it, or the expanded palm, can do any real mifchief, while their blows are directed 





and reftrained by the fuperintending power of a court. 
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Striétures on the Life of the Right Honourable Loxy Lovcunoroucn, 
Chief Fuftice of the Common Pleas, ah: 


. [From the fame] 





Atque oculus paulum tellure moratos 


Suftulit at proceres, intentatoque refolvit 





Ora fone. 


HE life of Lord Loughbo- 
rough, minutely delineatec, 
would, in point both of variety 
and importance, take the lead of 
all the biographical produétions 
of the prefent day. His Lordthip 
has rendered himfelf confpicvous 
in fuch numerous, and important 
fcenes, that our prefcribed limits 
will not admit of more than an 
outline: the difhculty of the 
tafk lies in feleétion. 
He was educated for the Scotch 
bar, at which he commenced his 
Vor. VI. No, 12. C 





Ovrp. 


career as a pleader. In the courfe 
of his practice in that kingdom, 
having received an affront from 
the bench, he ae it in difgnft, 
and came to Kingland, in a fitua- 
tion the very reverfe of opulence. 
His praétice here was almoft 
immediately confiderable; and 
having been introduced into par- 
liament under the patronage of 
Lord Bute, the reputation he ac- 
quired by his oratorical exertions, 
in the memorable qnéftion that 
was agitated in the houfe of com- 
mons 
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mons againft Lord Clive, placed 
him at the head of his proféffion, 
in the dire& road to opulence and 
fame: with how much regularity 
and afiiduity he put{ned it, may 
be féen from his progreffive fta- 
ges to the high’ poft his Lordfhi 
now holds. His fhare of bufinets 
was certainly much fuperior to" 
that of his official competitor and 
leader, Lord Thurlow, to whom 
he was at leaft equal in ability, 
and fuperior im diligence. 

His Lordfhijy was admitted of 
the Inner Temple the 8th of May, 
17533 called to the bar the 25th 
of November, 1757, (when a 
King’s counfel) admitted of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Eafter term 1763; 
made Solicitor General, Hilar 
term 1771; Attorney General, 
Trinity term 1778; and Chief 

uftice of the’ Common Pleas, 
rinity term.1780, when he was 
created a peer by his prefent title. 

The obje& of his Lordthip’s 
ambition feems to have been 
“The Seals.” To thefe his ex- 
pectations were moft ardently 
raifed, and his habits of ftudy and 
practice were regulated according- 
ly. Nor can it be difputed but 
that he is eminently qualified for 
the high office of chancellor, in 
preference to the prefidency of a 
court of common law. ‘This in- 
deed was intimated in the houfe 
of commons, upon the very me- 
morable conteft between his Eord- 
fhip and Sir Fletetter Norton, for 
the chief jufticefhip of the com- 
rhon pleas; a conteft which re- 
minded us of that between Ajax 
and Ulyfles for thé fhield, of 
Achilles. It is unneceflary to 
add, who moft refembled Ulyfits, 
both in-fuccefs and: eloquence,’ 

- His firft fpeech, a5 a magiftrate, 
was upon the occafion of the ri- 


otsy on the roth of July, 1780, ‘ 


when. he delivered a mott e¢lo- 
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thorough knowledge of his fubjed 
an 


quent charge to the grand j 
convened upon the occafion, in 
the great hall at’St. Margaret's 
Hill.” ‘This fpeech juftly ‘procur- 
ed him the moft elevated reputa- 
tion for enérgy, impreffion, and 
propriety of applicction to the un- 
fortunate occafion, by which it 
was called forth, and added, (if 
pofiible) to his fame as an orator, 

Nor is this, by ai." means, the 
moft diftinguifhed’ proof of his 
great oratorical abilities. His clear, 
emphatic, and unlaboyred ha- 
rangues, have uniformly confpir- 
edto prove him alike calculaged 
to thine in deliberative and judi- 
cial eloquence. In_ fact, he is 
perfuafive alike in the fenate and 
in the courts; and it is but bare 
juftice to fay, that his Lordthip 
is the firft ornament the profeffién 
can boaft of the prefent day. 

The charaéter of his oratory, is 
that of being clear, fenfible, fluent, 
per{picuous“and infinuating. 

He is the moft planfible, cor- 
reét, methodical f{peaker in either 
houfe (except Mr. Pitt :) his mat- 
ter is always judicioufly felected 
and well arranged, carrying with 
it an air ef logical juftnefs, and 
argumentative precifion. He ne- 
ver rambles from his fubjeét from 
a want of matter, or: becomes 
diffule or tedious from a redun- 
dancy of words. His oratory is 
uncommonly chafte, his pronun- 
ciation diftinét, his emphafis well 
placed, and his voice {killfully 
managed: he is fond of detail, and 
conveys it to his auditors im 4 
clear; enembarraffed, comprehen- 
five manner. His language is ner- 
vous, tecTinigal, pointed, and he 
fpeaks with fo much fluency (a- 
voiding the extremes of rapid ut- 
terance and of hefitation, and ab- 
fence of mind,) that every thing 
he offers, feems to flow from a 












and the principles of felf-convic- 
tion. ty 
The patriotifm of a lawyer is 


almoft proverbially problematical. | 
His Lordfhip was firft intraduc- 


ed into parliament through the in- 
tereft of Lord Bute. ei’ 

In 1766, he was in the political 
fuite of the late Mr. Geo. Gren- 
ville, 

In 1768, he attracted the public 
attention in the affair of the Mid- 
dlefex eleftion, His ze.l was not 
confined to the houfe—it was per- 
fonal throughout the kingdom. 

On the death of Mr. Grenvile, 
he became the warmeft advocate 
of adminiftration; and, for a pe- 
riod of twelve years, might be 
confidered as the chief fupport of 
the abominable adminiftration of 
‘Lord North. To fupport a mi- 
ater by the refiftance of fuch a 
iege, for fuch a period, againft 
the cannon of Fox, ‘and certainly 
againft all common reafon and 
fenfe, is unqueftionably a proof of 
confummate abilities. 

. But the capacious mind of Lord 


Loughborough is not confined. to, 


the taients of the advocate and the 
lawyer; nor does the fame of the 
promotion, confequent,of his fo- 
renfic attainments, bound the no- 
ble views of this great and elevated 
Character, His judicial . fame is 
but fecondary to that obtained by 
his parliamentary campaigns. The 
obfervation that lawyers always 
retain their profeffional _habits,. 
and feldom fhine as fenatorial ora-. 
tors, here meets a fecand excep- 
tion. His predominant. genius 
can illumine the «loom of law, 






‘ 
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and give his fpeeches a, claflical. 
air and drefs, that would not dif- 


grace the firft produétions of 
Greece and Rome.” r 

He has, more judgment than 
fancy; and is caution itfelf— 
guarded in every thing he fays, 
and ready to feize every advan- 
tage that arifes from the warmth 
of his antaganift, To the cleareft 


héad and moft unclouded under- ° 
- ftanding, he adds correétnefs and, 


method, and the deepeft fkill in 
the arts of debate. His great abi- 


lities have been improved by ftill - 


greater labour. 


It is true, that his eloquence. 


feldom reaches the heart, but is 
always in his power, when he 


chufes to make exertions; and we 


have feerishim, at times, poffefs 
the greateft ardour and molt dar- 
ing political heroifm. His cele- 
brated Philippic pronounced a- 
gainft Doctor Franklin, before the 
Privy Council, is nat, perhaps, 


furpaffed by thofe of Demofthe- 


nes_againft. Philip, or Cicero a- 


gainft Antony. 


He poffeffed the powers oflead-’ 


ing the honfe of commons... “His 


{peeches on the, motion made a- 
gainft Lord Clive; on the Que- 
bec. prohibitory, and capture. 


Bills; and on the propriety of 
fending bis Majefty’s Electoral, 
troaps to garrifon Gibraltar and 
Minorca, are all ftrong proofs of 
his oratorical prowels. me 

He may be confidered as chief- 
tain of oppofition in the houfe of 
lords, where, he is perhaps with- 
out an equal on either fide. 
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Whimfical Adventure between a Britifs Officer and an Indians: 
' [From Long's Voyages and Travels. } 


N Indian, known by _ the 
name of Silver Heels, from 
his fuperior agility, as well as his 


admirable fineffe inthe art of war, 
and who had killed more of the 
enemy than any one of the tribes 

ith 
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in alliance with Great-Britain, 
accidentally came into the fort * 
juft before a foldier was to receive 
his punifhment of five hundred 
lathes for drunkennefs, and ex- 
prefled his difpleafure that a man 
fhould be fo thamefully difgraced. 
He went up to the commanding 
officer, and afked him what 
crime the foldier had committed ; 
the officer not chufing to be quef- 
tioned, ordered one of his men to 
fend Silver Heels away, and to 
inform him that ‘the company of 
Indians was not agreeable on 
fuch occafions: Wa! wa! or, 
Oh! ch! replied the favage, but 
what is the warrior tied up for? 
For getting drunk, anfwered the 
foldier. Is that all? faid Silver 
Heéls, then provide another fet of 
halbets, and tie up your chief, 
for ‘he gets drunk twice a day. 
Having faid fo, he inftantly left 
the fort, telling the foldier he 
fheuld quickly return, to endea- 
vour to prevent the punifhment 
being infli¢ted.. Soon after the 
delinquent was tied up, and the 
drummers in waiting to obey or- 
ders, Silver Heels returned; and 
going up to the officer, with a 
tomahawk and fcalping knife, 
faid to him, Father, are you a 
warrior, or do you think yourfelf 
fo? If you are brave, you will 
not fuffer your men to ftrike this 
foldier whilft I am in this fort. 
Let me advife you not to fpill the 
good Englith blood which to-mor- 
row may be wanted to oppofe an 
enemy.—The officer, turning 
upon his heel, anfwered with. an 
indignant look, that the foldier 
had tranfgrefled, and muft be 
flogged.— Well! _ replied» Silver 
Heels, then flog him, and we will 
foon fee whether you are as brave 
@ warrior as an Indian. 

About twodaysafter, the officer 
was riding fome diftance from the 


* Fort George, on the lake St. Sacrament. 


fort, and Silver Heels was lying 
fiat on his ftomach, according to 
his ufual cuftom when he watch- 
ed to furprize an enemy. The 
officer paffed without p ceiving 
him, when he inftantly fprung u 
and: laythp hoki: of -tiee- hecien 
bridle, toldthe officer to difmount 
and fighthim. The officer judgin 
it improper to rifk his life again 
a favage, refufed to difmount, and 
endeavoured to fpur his horfe. 
Silver Heels perceiving his inten- 
tion, tomahawked the horfe, who 
fell down fuddenly, and the officer 
rolled on the ground without being 
hurt. Now, fays Silver Heels, 
we are on equal terms, and as 
you have a brace of piftols anda 
fword, you cannot have any ob- 
je€tion to fight me. The officer 
ftill refufing, Silver Heels told 
him, that he thought himfelf a 
warrior when he ordered one of his 
white flaves to be flogged fora 
breach of martial law, but that he 
had now forgot the charaéter he 
thenaffumed, or he certainly would 
have fought him: and looking 
very fternly, added, that he hada 
great mind to make him change 
his climate; but as that mode of 
proceeding would not anfwer his 
purpofe, and fufficiently expofe 
him among his brother warriors, 
he might walk home as foon as 
he pleaied, and that to-morrow 
morning he would come to the 
fort with the horfe’s fcalp, and 
relate the circumftance. 
officer was rejoiced to efcape fo 
well, though he was obliged to 
walk a diftance of three miles. 

~ The next morning Silver Heels 
arrived, and afked to fee the of- 


 ficer; but was denied admiffion 


into his prefence. Some of his 
brother officers came out, and en- 
quired his bufinefs: he related to 
them the circumftance between 
the officer and -himfelf, and cet 
ite 
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ited the trophy ; adding, that to- 
motrow h¢intended going to war, 
and fhould make a point of tak- 
ing an old woman prifoner, whom 
he fhould fend to take the com- 
mand of the fort,as the great chief 
was only fit to fight with his dog, 
or cat, when he was eating, left 
shey fhould have more than him. 
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Then afking for fomerum,(which 
was given him) he left the fort to 
fulfil his promife; but was foon 
after killed in an engagement, 
fighting manfully at the head of a 


party of Mohawks, near thé 
Bloody Pond, joining to Lord 
Loudon’s road, in the way to 
Albany. ae 
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A general View of Siberia. and the Inhabitants. 
[By M. Patrin.}, 


Desrre to become acquaint- 
edwith the northern part of 
Afia, and to bring home ufeful 
knowledge, and interefting pro- 
ductions, has induced me to refide 
eight years, amidft all the rigour of 
thofe fevere climates, and to ftudy 
nature in the vicinity of the pole. 
~ This vaft country, to us fo little 
known, offers to our view fome 
curious objects in plantsand mine- 
rals. To thefe I principally di- 
ed my refearches, and had the 
ha pinefs to bring home fome col- 
lections highly valuable. Thefe 
are materials proper for extending 
our knowledge in natural hiftory. 
But before I enter into any detail 
refpecting them, it may be proper 
to give a general notion of the 
country and its inhabitants. 
Siberia, which is fubjeé to the 
Ruffian empire, is feparated from 
it by a long chain of mountains, 
which extend north and fouth for 
near five hundred leagues. The 
Ruffians emphatically called it, 
* The Girdle of the Earth.’ It is 
the natural limit between Europe 
and Afia. ‘Towards the fouth it 
is bounded by an.immenfe clufter 
of mountains extending from weft 
to. eaft as far as the frontiers of 
China; north and eaft by the frozen 
féa, and the ftraight which fepa- 
rates it from America. 
This vaft tra& is traverfed from 
fouth to north, by many of the 





largeft rivers in the world. It may 
be divided into four parts; of the 
wefternmoft, the greater part is: 
covered by forefts, marfhes, and 
deferts, the neighbourhood of the 
rivers only aré capable of cultiva- 
tion. On thefe Tobolik, the capi- 
tal, and other towns, are buat 
This part, which, extends to the 
river Yeniffei, occupies about fix 
hundred leagues. © x 
The fecond poft from Yeniffei 
to the lake Baikal, is about. three 
hundred leagues. This country is 

much variegated, and interfect 
by hills, which join the fouthern 
chain of mountains. Here we 
find productions different from 
thofe of Europe; here isthe capital 
of Eaftern Siberia, near the lake 
Baikal, which is about one hun- 
dred leagues loug, and feventy-five 
wide. ei 

Eaftward of Baikal is a coun’ 

in which are a multitude of. 

of lava, the cavities of which are 
filled with chalcedoines.. The vol- 
canos which have formed, muft 
have been very ancient, as every 
veftige of the craters have difap- 
peared. I have, ipdeed; feen fome 
craters, but of little confequence, 
and too recent to have been the 
cafes of thofe convulfions which 
have overturned this part of the 
globe. This poft extends, about 
five hundred, lexgues. eaftward to 
the gulph of a canis 5 
0 - 
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fouthward te two rivers, which 
. form the great rivet Amour. The 
reft of this country is fubjeét to 
China. 

Kamtfchatka is the fourth divi- 
fion, and the eaftern part of the 
old continent. It is a mountain- 
ous country, and has ftill fome 
volcanos burning; it alfo poffeffes, 
perhaps, the finett fea-port in the 
world, 

The inhabitants of this coun- 
try, as difmral as it is, extenfive, in 
which the froft continues for nine 
months in the year, are not nu- 
merous. In. the {pace of fifteen 
hundred leagues long, and fix hun- 
dred leagues broad, they fcarcely 
amount to 1,200,000 fouls, which 
confifis of Ruffians and hords of 

Tartars. 

Asto the Ruffians, there appears 
a moft fingular uniformity. In 
the extremity of Siberia, the ‘hu- 
manrace appear precifely the fame 
as at Mofcow, the fame language, 
the fame kind ‘of cloathing, and 
the houfes on the fame plan. — 

The phyfical conftitution of 
the Rufhians is well known; they 
are the moit robuft and vigorous 
people on the.earth. The Ruffian 
women are not ¢legantlymade, but 
their faces are of a beautiful car- 
nation; their language, the found 
of their voices, and all their man- 
ner, has fuch a bewitching foft- 
nefs, and are fo ftrongly attractive, 
that few men can be near them 
with indifference. To a Ruffian 
it is impoflible; for though born 
in a frezen climate, their.contfti- 
tutions are extremely hot. The 
electric fluid which abounds fo 
mach towards.tfe poles, produces 
the fame effect on them as the 
rays.of the fun do in the trophical 
chmates. 

The Ruffian women, who are 
extremely fond cf drefs, although 
their education is rather ftridt, 
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know how to ufe the advantages 
nature has given them; they are 


fcarcely out oftheir infancy, before 
they are able, by'the price of their 
charms, to fatisfy their vanity; and 
the luxury of theif cloathing, 
among the inferior clafs, would 


aftonifh, if we were not able to. 


judge by what means they procure 
them. 

All their cloathing is of filk or 
cotton, of the moft brilliant co. 
lours, never of woollen or gotton, 
although Rufha has thofe commo- 
dities in great plenty, Thefe re. 
marks will alfo apply to Siberia, 
except for a very few who inhabit 
the moft retired villages. In fome 
of thefe, I have beheld innocent 
pictures of the goldenage. Man, 
in a ftate of nature, is generally 
virtuous, and he becomes more 
corrupt in proportion as the fociety 
he lives:in are more or lefs nume- 
rous. ‘i 

The Roffians {peak French and 
many foreign languages, with af- 
tonifhing facility. ‘Their tongue, 
which we fhould believe to be 
equally rude as their climate, is, 
on the contrary, foft, ficxible, and 
one of the fineft exifting. The 
diminutives which abound in it, 
give it.an infinite grace in the 
mouths of the women. Its me- 
chanifm is much like the Greek, 
and is fo eafy, that few languages 
are learned in fhorter time. 

The language of the Tartars 1s 
on the contrary, of a moft dif- 
gufting nature. Thefe people are 
difperfed in tribesthreugh Siberia, 
and live under the proteétion of 
Ruffia; part of thofe which in- 
habit the frontiers of Europe, are 
Mahomedans, and apply them- 
felves to agriculture and com- 
metce; their language is a dialeé&t 

“of the Arabic; thofe which inha- 
bit the eaftern part of Siberia, are 
nonades, or wandering, and live 

in 
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in tents; they {peak the Mogul 
language, and are idolaters, 

The Mahomedan Tartars, who 
inhabit the Ruffian villages, live 
in quarters by themfelves, which 


are always the beft built and moft - 
agreeable. They appear to enjoy ' 


ealy circumftances. . They give 
tea and other refrefhments in vef- 
fels of filver. ; ; 
During my refidence in Siberia, 
Thad an opportunity to fee a great 
many of thefe Tartars, and found 
many of them remarkably honeft. 
All the hords of Tartars have 
at, refemblance to each other. 


he religion of the wandering 


Tartats appears to be idolatry, but 
they acknowledge a Supreme Be- 
ing. They have a Delai Lama, 
who is fovereign ahd pontiff of a 
large {tate on the frontier of China. 
Their priefts, whom they’ call la- 
‘mas,are men better informed’ than 
they are generally thouglit to be. 

On the tops of hills, in the de- 
ferts inhabited by thefe Tartars, 
I have feen places for prayer, a 
kind of temple of the fimpleft{truc- 
- ture; they are in the fhape of cones, 
about thirty feet high, formed from 
young trees, brought from the 
neighbouring forefts, hung round 
with the fkins of animals.. Thefe 
are offerings to the Deity; whothey 
emphatically call the Great Bs- 
inc. Wherever I faw thefe reli- 
gious monuments, I obferved that 
there exterided from the cone for 
feveral toifes each way, four heaps 
of ftones, djrected to the four car- 
dinal points of the compafs.— 
This was not the effect of chance. 
I obferved many of them, with a 
compafs in my hand, and found 
them very correct, 

I once afked a lama the mean- 
ing of this. * Does not the Great 
Being,’ faid he, ‘ breathe on us 
from the four poiats of the com- 
pats? and ought we not to anfwer 


him each way by our 2 
Lookat thefe Bacal they oo ads t- 
ten on.’, Tadmired the fublimity 
of the idea, and obférved féme 
characters on the ftones. 
Among thefe people adultery is 
very rare, aid is punifhéd in avery 
fingular manner; the guilty per- 
fon is carried into the middle of a 
forett, and left theré, with a bow 
and fome arrows, but ro horfe, 
and is left to his deftiny. A Far- 
tar, ufed to be on horfeback from 
his cradle, knows not how ‘to 
walk: none of thefe unfortunate 
beings were ever known to appear 
again. 
Notwithftanding the feverity of 
their manners, no people are 
more hofpitable than the ‘Tastars. 
Wherever I went I was received 
like a friend. I was fond of living 
in their tents, as I there breathed 
an air of liberty. The hafte thefe 
people make to receive {trangers a- 
rifes partly from a natural curiofity. 
At night, when T have employed 
myfelf in arranging my collection 
of plants, I have obferved the fa- 
mily ranged round me, in profound 
filence, attentive to my plants. T 


afked them*what they thought?- 


They told me that they perceived 
I was perparing offerings to the 
Great. Bence. The notes I 


wrote and faftened to the different ’ 


fpecies, confirmed them in this; 
they thought they were prayers. 
When I endeavoured to undeceivé 
them, they would fcarcely believe 
me. 

The wandering life of thefe 
people is proper for hunting; it 
forms one of their principal oceu- 
pations; but they do not much 
quit the plains. They cannot 
climb the mountains, where the 
fineft fables are to be found. The 
exiles in Siberia were formerly 
employed in hunting this animal, 
butthey havelately become fcaree, 
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and thefe unfortunate wretches 
are employed in the mines. Some 
few Ruffians, actuated by a hope 
of gain, alone employ themfelves 
in thefe huntings; the occupa- 
tion is truly frightful. 

Furnithed with a fack of meal, 
fome falt, a .kettle to drefs his 
meat, and two long fnow fhoes, 

eo é 
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and a mufket, the hunter feteoe 
in the midft of winter, at Stef 
time the fur is the fineft. Thus 
equipped, he goes for threem: aths 
into the moft frightful and retired 
folitudes, crofs rocks and preci- 
pices, paffing the night in huts 
of {now, an expaled all day to 
the rigour of a moft piercing cold. 





aU ANS PT 


. THE FATAL EFFECTS OF SEDUCTION; 
Exemplijied in a letter from the reformed En munp to his friend. 


UR fears are completed! my 
poor brother, after finking 
into the deepeft melancholy, is 
now no more. 
Buried inthe mazy windings of 
a gloomy wood, ftands an habi- 
tation formed only for the retreat 
of thofe, who in times long patt, 
withdrew from all the comforts of 
fociety, to clofe the remnant of 
their days in uninterrupted re- 
tirement. I had heard the un- 
happy particulars of his condué& 
from a gentleman, who has kind- 
ly exerted every power of argu- 
ment and improved fenfe to re- 
ftore our loft Charles, to the de- 
ferted paths of reafon. But, alas! 


his endeavours proved abortive! 


this worthy friend informs me, 
th..: he has lately been witnefs toa 
fcene of frewzy that muft affect us. 
all; as near as poffible, receive, in 
his own words, the relation; ** De- 
feated in every attempt to reftore 
vour brother to himfelf and to 
the world, I abandoned all hopes, 
and had not feen’ him for three 
days; on the morning of the 
fourth, his old fervant James 
came to meé, and defired I would 
attend his dear mafter, who, fince 
my departure, had immured him- 
felf in a fmall building, wherein 
is placed an image that feems to 
reprefent the injured Maria, again 
alive. I immediately flew to my 
wretched friend. But, O God! 


what a fcene prefented itfelf! In 
afpot that feemed to forbid the 
approach of every focial being, 
ftood, I may fay, the monument | 
of the departed faint, who liad 
fallen a victim to his arts; the 
awful folemnity of filence reigned 
around, difturbed at intervals by 
deep and piercing fighs, proceed- 
ing from the bleeding heart of the 
wretched man within. I ap- 
proached the door, and, unob- 
ferved, beheld him weeping over 
the waxen image of perfec beau- 


ty. Ifaw him rife, and addrefs 


that power whofe afflicting hand 
was on him. Then, grafpinga 
{mall dagger, he pronounced with 
fullen firmnefs, “If I am guilty 
of an aét of defperation, forgive 
me heaven! pity my delufion! 
for juftice feems to whifper ¢ ftrike 
the blow!’ forrow clouds my 
days, fociety abandons me! I only 
clofe a life, painful to myfelf, and 
ufelefs to mankind.—Reft, fhade 


of Innocence, in peace! a Saint! 


where I can never come: forthe 
laft time, faint refemblance. of 
what Maria once was! I again be~ 
hold thee! farewell imperfeét 


image of thy adored original! 
whom my honour might haverea- 
dered happy, but whom my villa- 
ny deftroyed.” At this inftant, the 
deftruétive weapon had utiurped 
the feat of life, when, rapidly ad- 
vancing, 


I plucked from his def- 
perate 
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fate hand ‘the inftrument of 


@eath! his eyes were fullenly 


fixed upon me, and uttering, “ Is 
this retreat invaded !’’ fell on the 
ground bereft of life or motion. I 
haftened to the houfe,; and fent 
James for every affiftance; the 
afflicted, faithful old man foon re- 
turned with the worthy Dr. G— ; 
but all was over !—he came, only 
to unite his tears with mine: they 
fell, and bedewed the departed 
victim of defpair. 

And, now, oh! my friend! let 
not the fad relation fail to make 
that impreflion on a heart which I 
know to be fufceptible of thofe 
feelings which do honour t6 hu- 


man nature.—Let not our belov- , 


ed friend die in vain!—TI invite 
you to my peaceful cot, where, 
with my loved Amanda, I pafsa 
life of innocence and fimplicity. 


'.Heaven’s bleffed light is ufhered 
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join, nor doesthe evening defcend 
‘withoutrepeating the grateful tafk. 
Moderate and unbroken flumbers 
fucceed, fweetened by heajth znd 
peace, while religion prefents the 
happy profpeéts of future and un- 
fullied felicity. Friendthip with- 
out guile; friendfhip that feels 
for your eternal.welfare, intreats 
you to come and join our train. 
Think of poor Charles, and then 
if you hefitate a momient in quit- 
ting the deftructive path you walk 
in, Lgive you up for ever!—but 
you havea heart to feel, and I nou- 
rifh every hope. Oh! may this’ 
unhappy man, with whom we — 
have murdered many a - guilty 
hour, prove an awful Jeffon! Con- 
fider what he, might have been, 
what he was, and, alas! what he 
is!—think of myfterious. Provi- 
dence, ana reform !—Expeétin 

your prefence in afew days, i 


in with prayers to that Being who remain, Your affectionate 
-beftows it. _ Our two dear infants ._ Epmunp. 
ithe | 





* For the New-Yor® Macaztnei 


Some Reflections upon the feeming Populoufne/s of thofe Countries which pro- 
duced the Swarms of Men who defrayed the Roman Empire and over-rex 


Europe. 


HENCE came thefe peo- 

ple? What unknown prin- 
ciple empowered the north to ge- 
rierate fuch numerous and repeated 
colonies of men? The origin of 
thefe people is well known. It 
feems certain that they emigrated 


from the northern extremities of 


Europe and Afia. -Scythia, known 
in our times by the name of ‘Tar- 
tary; Sarmatia, now Ruffia; Scan- 
dinavia, thatis, Denmark and Sew- 
den ; the north of Germany which 
comprehends Pomerania, Meck- 
leaburgh and Lower Saxony; 
thefe were the countries which 
produced thofe favage conquer- 
ers. But why did thofe countries, 
Vou. VI. No. 12. 


[Tranflated from the French of the Chevalier Mehegan. ] 


at prefent but moderately peopled, 
and which are far from attempt- 
ing to colonize, why. in thofe 
times did they produce fuch nu- 
merous and repeated emigrations? 
It has always been attributed to a 
population fuppofed to have been - 
immenfe—yet it could not have 
been fo great as is ifmagined. 

It is demonftrable thata country 
where agriculture, commerce, and 
the arts flourifh, muft po@efs the | 
greateft number of inhabitants. 
For in proportion as the articles 
neceflary for the prefervation of 
the fpecies abound, in that pro- 


portion will the {pecies increafe. 
The favages afford us,on this fub- 
D ject, 














jet, a conclufive argument.. We 
fee fome thoufamds of them fearce- 
ly exifting upon an immenfe ex- 
tent of fertile country, where /zil- 
lions of Europeans wouldlive with 
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A glance of the eye upon 

fame Tartars will folve ais ak 
tion.’ We behold their hordes 
{pread over the whole of thofe 
immenfe regions; yet they find 


eafe. The truth is, Aunting and themfelves too much confined, 


/ihing, the oniy_refources of thofe 
who do not cultivate the land, and 
have no commerce, are foon ex- 
havfied.in'a country. , Thefe ex- 
ercifes alfo require a vigour and 
firength of corftitution, which 
age and illnefs. render ‘many in- 
capable of enduring, and, thefe 
perifh for want. Now, the peo- 
ple who deftroyed the enppire 
were entirely ignorant of the arts. 
Commerce they efteemed dif- 
graceful. ‘They knew not how 
to cultivate the earth: we’ find 
them in the fourth century rebel- 
ing ‘againit Valent, becaufe he 
gave them landsto till. Wemutft 
therefore confider the Goths, the 
Huns, the, Alans, and almoft all 
the other barbarians, as fimilar to 
the Tartars of our days, who are 
ignorant of every, thing but the 
arts of hunting, and whofe 
éates are confined to their beafts 
and their wars; who requiring a 
much larger fpace of territory 
than a people of hulbandmen, are 
never ftationary, but always tranf- 
porting themfelves rato new coun- 
tries which their flocks have not 
yet exhaufted.. But if the popu- 
lation of thofe times were not fo 
immenfe, as mult be evident from 
the preceding reflections, why did 
thofe countries furnith thofe re- 
peated emigrations which are the 
objets of our prefent inquiries ? 


and are fending from time to 
time fwarms of young warriors 
- ° ¢ “9 
who {word in hand feek in Ruf. 
fia, Turkey and Perfia, for booty 
to fupply their neceffities. Their 
‘manner of living impofes the ne- 
ceflity of emigrating. © Vaft as 
thofe regions are, and {mall as is 
the number of Tartars in compa- 
rifou with the immenfe.extent of 
their plains, they ftill want room, 
becaufe agriculture and com- 
merce, which enable great bodies 
of men to fubfift upon a {mall 
portion of ground, are altogether 
unknown among them. Their 
only refources are pafture and 
‘hunting; refources which ever re- 
quire protperity to be adequate 
‘to the demands upon them, and 
certainly become  infufficient 
whenever. population increafes. 
Thefe, then, were the caufes 
which forced the deftroyers of the 
empire to be continually arming 
thofe colonies of adventurers,who, 
impelled by necefity, made the 
world>to tremble. Since thofe 
countries whence they iffued have 
experienced the benefits of the 
arts, their inhabitants, though 


much more numerous, finding - 


their refources furpafling their 
wants, are no longer obliged to 
fearch for objects to fatisfy them 
in foreign climates. 
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SINGULAR ACCOUNT OF LA MAUPIN. 

[From Burnet’s Hiftory of Mufic. ] 
A MAUPIN feems to have 
been a moft extraordinary 
perionage. “ She was equally fond 
of both fexes, fought and loved 
like a man, and refifted and fell 





likea woman. Her adventures are 
of avery romantic kind. Married 
to a young hufband, who foon 
was obliged toabfent himfelf from 
her, to enter on an office he had 

obtained 












An. Egyplian Story. - 


Sbtained at Provence, fhe ranaway 
with a fencing mafter, of whom 
fhe learfied the fmall fword, and 
became ain excellent fencer, which 
was alterwards a ufeful qualifica- 
tion to her on feveral occafions. 
The lovers firft retreated from per- 


fecution to Marfailles; but neceflity, 


foon gbliged them to folicit em- 
- ployment there, at the opera; and, 
as both had by-nature good voices, 
they were received without dif- 
ficulty. ‘ But foon after this the 


was feized with a paflion’ for a. 


young perfon of her own fex, 
whom fhe feduced;,but the obje& 
of her whimifical affection being 
purfued by her friends, and taken, 
was thrown into a convent at A- 
vignon, where La Maupin foon 
followed her; and having pre- 
fented herfelf as a novice, ob- 
tained admiffion. Some time af- 
ter, fhe fet fire to the convent, 
and, availing herfelf of the contu- 
fion fhe had occafioned, carried 
off her favourite. But being pur- 
fued and taken, fhe was condemn- 
ed to the flames for contumacy; 
a.fentence, however, which was 
not executed, as the young Mar- 
feillaife was found, and reftored 
to her friends. 

She then went tu Paris, and 
made her firft appearance on the 
opera fiage in 1695, when fhe per- 
formed the part of Pallas, in Cad- 
mus, with the greateft faccefs. 
The applaufe was fo violent, that 
fhe was obliged, in her car, to take 


* 


Te «| 
off her cafque to falute and thank 
the public, which redoubled their 
marks of approbation, From that 
time her fuccefs was uninterrupt- 
ed. Dumeni, the finger, Raving 
affronted her, fhe put on men’s 
clothes, watched for him in the 
Place des ViGtoires, antl infifted 
on his drawing his ‘fword and 
fighting her, which he refufing, 
fle caned him, and took from 
him his watch and fnuff box. 
Next day, Dumeni having boaft- 
ed at the opera houfe, that he had 
defended himfelf agaigft three 


mcn who attempted to rob him, | 


fhe related the whole ftory, and 
produced his watch and {nuff box 
in proof of her having caned him 
for his cowardice. Thevenard 
was nearly treated in the fame 
manner, and had no other way of 
efcaping her chaftifement, than 


by publicly afking her pardon, af-. 


ter hiding himfelf at the Palais 
Royal during three weeks. Ata 
ball given by Monfieur, the bro- 
ther of Louis XIV. fhe again put on 
men’s clothes, and having behaved 
impertinently to a lady, three of 
her friends, fuppofing La Maupin 
to be a man, called her out. She 
might eafily have avoided the 
combat by difcovering her fex, 
but the inftantly drew, and killed 
them all three. Afterwards, re- 
turning very cooly to the ball, fhe 
told the ftory to Monfieur, who 
obtained her pardon. 





BOZALDAB—AN EGYPTIAN STORY. 


OZALDAB, caliph of 

Egypt, had dwelt fecurely 
for many years in the filken pa- 
villions of pleafure, and had eve- 
ry morning anointed his head with 
the oil of gladnefs, when his on- 
ly fon Aboram, for whom he had 
erowded his treafures with gold, 


extended his dominiens with con- 
quefts, and fecured them with im- 
pregnable fortreffes, was fuddenly 
wounded, as he was hunting, with 
an arrow from 2n unknown hand, 

and expired in the field. 
Bozaldzb, in the diftraétion of 
erief and defpeir, refufed to re- 
turn 



















































732 An Egyptian Story. 


turn to his palace,. and retired to 
the gloomieft grotto in the neigh. 
bouring mountain: he there roll- 
ed himielf in the duft, tore away 
the hairs of his hoary beard, and 
dafhed the cup of confolation that 
patience offered him tothe ground. 
He fuffered’ not his minftrels to 
approach his préfence; but liften- 
ed to the fcreams Of the melan- 
choly birds of midnight, that flit 
through the folitary vaults and 
echoing chambers of the pyra- 
mids. ‘* Can that God be bene- 
volent,” he cried, ‘* who thus, 
wounds the foul as from an am- 
bufh, with unexpected forrows, 
and crufhes his creatures in a mo- 
ment with irremediable calamity : 
Ye lying imans, prate to us no 
more of the juftice and the kind- 
nefs of all-direting and all-loving 
Providence! He whom ye pre- 
tend doth reign in heaven, is fo 
far from protecting the miferable 
fons of men, that he perpetually 
delights to blaft the {fweeteit flow- 
erets in the garden df hope; and, 
like a malignant giant, to beat 
down the {trongef towers of hap-. 
pinefs with the.iron mace of his 
anger. If this Being poffeffed the 
goodaeis and the power with 
which flattering priefts have in- 
vetted him, he would doubtlefs 
be inclined and enabled.to banifh 
thofe evils which render the world 
4 dungeon of diftrefs, a vale of 
vanity and woe,—TI will continue 
ig it no longer.” 

At that moment he furioufly 
raifed his hand, which defpair 
had armed with a dagger, to itrike 
deep into his bofom; when fud- 
denly thick flafhes of lightning 
fhot through the cavern, and a 
being of more than human beau- 
ty and magnitude, arrayed in 
azure robes, crowned with ama- 
ranth, and waving a branch of 
palm in his right hand, arreited 





the arm of the trembling and 
aftonifhed caliph, and faid with 
a mijeftic fmile, * Follow me to 
the top of this mountain.” 

** Look from hence,” faid the 
awful conduétors “Iam Caloc, 
the angel of peace; look from 
hence into the valley.” 

Bozaldab opened his eyes, and 
beheld a barren, a fultry, and fo- 
litary ifland, in the midft of which 
fat a pale, meagre, and ghaftly 
figure; it was a merchant juft pe- 
rifhing with famine, and lament- 
ing that he could find neither wild 
berries nor a fingle {pring in this’ 
forlorn uninhabited defert; and 
begging the protection of hea- 
ven againft the tigers that would 
now certainly deftroy him, fince 
he had confumed the laft. fuel he 
had colleéted to make nightly fires 
to affright them. He then caft 
a cafk of jewels on the fand, as 
trifles of no ufe; and crept feeble 
and trembling .to an eminence, 
where he was accuftomed to fit 
every evening to watch the fetting 
fun, and to give a fignal to any 
fhip that might haply approach the 
ifland. 

‘¢ Inhabitant of heaven,” cried 
Bozaldab, ** fuffer not this wretch 
to perith by the fury of wild beafts.” 
“ Peace,” faid the angel, ‘ and 
obferve.” 

He looked again, and behold a 
veflel arrived at the defolate ifle. 
What words can paint the rapture 
of the ftarving merchant, when: 
the captain offered to tranfport him 
to his native country, if he would 
reward him with half the jewels 
of hiscafket. » No fooner had this 
pitilefs commander received the 
ftipulated fum, than he heldacon- 
fultation with his crew, and they 
agreed to feize the remaining Jew~ 
els, and leave the unhappy exile 
in the fame helplefs and Jament- 
able condition in which they dif- 
covered 




















covered him. He wept and trem- 
bled, intreated and implored in 
vain. 
Will heaven permit fuch in- 
jufticeto be practifed?” exclaimed 
Bozaldab.—“ Look again,” faid 
the angel, “‘ and behold the very 
fhip in which, fhort fighted as 
thou art, thou wifhedft the mer- 
chant might embark, dafhed in 
pieces on a rock! doft thou not 
hear the cries of the finking fai- 
lors? Prefume not to direét the 
governor of the univerfe in his 
difpofal ef events. The man 
whom thou haft pitied fhall be 
taken from the dreary folitude,. 
but not by the method thou 
wouldft prefcribe. His vice was 
avarice, by which he became not 
only abominable but wretched; 
he fancied fome mighty charm in 
wealth; which, like the wand of 
Abdiel, would gratify every with 
and obviate every fear. This 
wealth he has now been taught 
not only to defpife but abhor; he 
caft his jewels upon the fand, and 
confeffed them to be ufelefs; he 
offered part of them to the mari- 
ners, and perceived them to be 
pernicious; he has now learntthat 
they are rendered ufeful or vain, 
good or evil, only by the fitua- 
tion and temper of the o., 
‘ Happy is he whom diftrefs has 
taught wifde 1! But turn thine 
eyes to another and more intereft- 
ing feene.” 

The caliph inftantly beheld a 
magnificent palace, adorned with 
the ftatues of hisanceftors wrought 
in jafper; the ivory doors of 
jh, turning on hinges of the 
gold of Golcunda, difcovered a 
throne of diamonds, furrounded 
with the rajahs of fifty nations, 
and with ambafladors in various 
habits, and of different complexi- 
ons; on which fat Aboram, the 
much lamented fon of Bozaldab, 
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and by his fide a princes fairer 
than a Houri. 

* Gracious Alla!—it is my 
fon,” cried the caliph—“ Oletme 
hold him to my heart!” ‘ Thou 
canft not grafp an unfubftantial 
vifion,” replied theangel: “* lam 
now fhowing thee what would 
have been the ceftiny of thy fon, 
had he continued longer on the 
earth.’ “And why,” .retorned 
Bozaldab, ‘* was he not permitted 
to continue? Why was I not 


fuffered to bea wicnefs of fo much’ 


felicity and power?” * Confider 
the fequel,” replied he,“ that dwells 
in the fifth heaven.” Bozaldab 
lookedearneftly, and faw the coun- 
tenance of his fon, on which he 
had been ufed to behold the placid 
finile of fimplicity, and the vivid 
blufhes of health, now diftorted 


with rage, and now fixed in the . 


infenfibility of drunkennefs: - it 
was again animated with difdain, 
it became pale with apprehenfion, 
and appeared to be withered by 
intemperance; his hands were 
{tained with blood, and te trem- 
bled by turns with fury and ter- 
ror: the palace, fo lately fhining 
with oriental pomp, changed fud- 
denly into the cel! of a dungeon, 
where his fon lay ftretched out on 
the cold pavement, gagged and 
bound, with his eyes put ont, 
Soon after he perceived the fa- 
vourite faltana, who before was 
feated by his fide, enter with a 
bow! of poifon, which fhe cem- 
pelled Aboram to drink, and af- 
terwards married the fuccetlor to 
his throne. j . 
*¢ Happy,” faid Catoe, * is he 
whom Providence has by the an- 
gel of death fnatched from guilt! 
fromgwhom that power is with- 
held, which if he had poffeled, 
would have accumulated upon 
himfelf yet greater mifery than it 
could bring upon others.” Ls 
t 
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“It is enongh,” cried Bozal- 
dab; “1 adore the infcrutable 
fchemes of Omnifcience!—From 
what, dreadful evil has my fon 
been refcued, by a death which I 
rafhly bewailed, as ,unfortunate 
and premature! a death of inno- 
cence and peace, which has blef- 
ied his memory upon earth, and 
tran{mitted his {piett to the fkies!” 

** Cait away the dagger,” repli- 
ed the heavenly meflenger, which 
thou wait preparing to plunge in- 
to thine own heart. Exchange 
complaint for filence, and, doubt 
for adoration. Can amortal look 
down, witheut giddinefs and ftu- 
pefaction, into the vaft abyfs of 


eternal wifdom ? Can a mind that 
fees not infinitely, perfectly com- 
prehend any thing among an in- 
finity of objects mutually relative? 
Can the channels which thou 
commandeft to be cut to receive 
the annual inundations of the 
Nile contain the waters of the 
ocean? Remember, that perfeé 
happinefs cannot be conferred on 
a creature; for perfeét. happinefs 
isan attribute as incommunicable 
xs perfect power and eternity.” 
The angel, while he was {peak 
ing thus, ftretched out his pini- 
ons to fly back to the Empyreum; 
and the flutter of his wings was 
like the rufhing of a cataract. 





METH € f, 
Account of the Hot-Well at Brifol, England. 
{From Walpoole’s Britith Traveller. } 


WO miles from the city of 
Briftol. are St. Vincent’s 
Rocks, a vaft and irregular heap 
of ftones of different kinds; but 
their general fubftance is lime- 
ftone, andextremely hard. Among 
this pile of rocks is one very re- 
markablie, out of which iffues the 
famous water called the Hot-Well 
water, and fometimes Briftol wa- 
ter. This rock is fituated on the 
north-fide of the river Avon, and 
affords a profpeét at onceromantic 
and beautiful. . 
This water, paflug through a 
vaft bed of rocks and a variety of 
different fabftances, doubtlefs bor- 
rows its tafte and virtues from the 
moft particular kinds; and when 
drank at the {pring-head, has a 
fine gentle warmth, and a delicate, 
foft, milky tafte, is very grateful 


to the ftomach, and. extremely. 


ferviceable in many diforders, 
One of its moft remarkable.qua- 
lities is, its gentle aftringency: 
this renders it ufeful, if not a {pe- 
cific, in that terrible complaint 
the diabetes; and it is alfo drank 


with great fuccefs in obftruc- 
tions of the urinary paffages from 
gravel; likewife in many chronic 
cafes, from which very little re- 
lief can be hoped by the common 
courfe of medicine. 

It is-faid to be of great ufe in 
internal inflammations, and by its 
aftringency it ftrengthens the fto- 
mach, promotes an appetite, aflifts 
digeftion, and at the fame time 
does not affect the tafte of the 


food, a circumftance too com-: 


mon with mineral waters. When 
the lungs are too much affected, 
its ufe is to be avoided; but in the 
firft {tages of thofe fatal diftempers 
it will prove of the utmoft fervice. 
Befides the above ufes, many 
perfons who have weak. and in- 
flamed eyes find great benefit froin 
it: they take it warm from the 
pump, and witha bit of foft rag 
wafh their eyes pretty often with 
it; this, in time, cools the part, 
takes off the inflammation, and 

greatly ftrengthens the fight. 
Another advantage attending 
the Hot-Well, and from which 
many 





























many people have received great 
benefit, is bathing in the water. 
For this purpofe feveral little baths 
are conftructed near the well, to 
admit one perfon at a time: thefe 
baths are chiefly frequented by 
thofe afflicted with fome kind of 
weaknefs. When perfons firft 
make ufe of thefe baths, they ima- 
gine it rather weakens than 
ftrengthens them, but a little per- 
feverance happily convinces them 
of their miftake. 

People in health often make 
ufe of thefe baths to refrefh them- 
felves. The water which fills 
them is the fame with that which 


is drank, but by the time it is’ 


pumped up, through the cold 
leaden pipesintothefe ftone baths, 
very little warmth can be perceiv- 
ed. Thefe baths are ufually be- 
fpoke over night by thofe who 
choofe to bathe early, and they 
are fure to find them ready at the 
hour appointed, for which they 
pay one fhilling each time, the 
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bath being frefix filled for every 
perion. 

What renders the drinking of 
Briftol-waters particularly agreea~ 
ble is, the accommodations of all 
kinds are'excellent, the people in 
general obliging, and thofe be- 
longing to the Hot-Well remark- 
ably fo. There is always good 


* company during the feafon, which 


lafts from Aprik to September. 
For thofe who Jove riding there is 
one of the fineft countries in the 
world: the downs are fpacious 
and open, and the air pure and 
healthy ; at the fame time the eye 
is delighted with moft agreeable 
profpects. The vaft fheet of wa- 
ter called King-Road, atthe mouth 
of the Avon, exhibitsa moft beau- 
tiful fcene, from the number and 
variety of fhips and veffels with 
which its furface is generally co- 
vered; while the Welfh moun- 
tains, with their heads in the 
clouds, terminate the view. 











Some Account of the Baths and of the Nature of the Mineral Waters at the 
City of Bath, in England. a 
{From the fame. ] 


HE number of hot. baths 

here are five, viz. the King’s 
Bath, the Queen’s Bath, the Crofs 
Bath, the Hot Bath, and the Le- 
per’s Bath; befides which there is 
a cold bath, and each of them 
have pumps and proper conveni- 
ences for both fexes. 

The King’s Bath, which is fix- 
ty feet fquare, is fupplied by fe- 
veral hot fprings that rife in the 
centre of it. The water of one of 


thefe fprings is fo-hot, that they. 


are obliged to turn the greater part 
of it away, for fear of over-heat- 
ing the bath. It is accommoda- 


ted with feveral fips er drefling- 
places, fome of which are appro- 
priated to the men, and others te 





the women, both of whom bathe 
in linen drawers and fhifts. ‘The 
walls are full of niches, fuppofed 
to have been made by the Ro- 
mans: there are twelye on the 
north-fide, eight ’on the eaft, the 
like number on the weft, and four 
large arches on the fouth, the 
whole being encompafied with a 


parapet, or baluftrade, witha walk 


round it. In the centre of this 
bath is a ftafue of king Bladud, 
who is faid firft to have difcovered 
the waters. 

Neat the King’s Bath on the 
north fide, is the pump-room, 
which was erected in the year 
1704, but greatly enlarged in the 
year 1754. In this room the no- 

' bility 
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bility and gentry affemble every 
morning, during the feafon, to 
drink the waters. ‘A band of mu- 
fic attends from eight till ten for 
the entertainment of the company, 
whichis generally numerous and 
brilliant. At the eaft end of this 
room is a fine marble ftatue of the 
late Richard Nath, Efq; executed 
by Mr. Hoare, at the expence of 
the corporation. 

The Queen’s Bath’ ig only fe- 
pirated from the King’s Bath bya 
wall. It has no fprings, but re- 
ceives its wates from the King’s 
Bath, by a communication of an 
open arched paffage. 

The Crofs Bath is more fre- 
quented by perfons of.quality than 
either of the two other. It re- 
ceived its name from a crofs 
which formerly ftood near it, and 
from which the friars ufed to de- 
liver their fermons. It is encom- 
paffed by a wall of a triangular 
form, and the water is fomewhat 
more cool than the former. It 
was formerly expofed to the wea- 
ther; but James Ley,earl of Mar!l- 
bepough roofed it over, and at 
prefent it has two fine galleries, 
one for the fpedctators, and the 
other for a band of mufic.. In 
the centre of the room isa curious 
marble pillar erected by the earl 
of Melfort, fecretary of ftate for 
Scotland, whoaccompanied James 
Il. when he paid. a vifit to Bath. 
Beneath the~galleries are drefiing- 
rooms, and places of retirement. 

The Hot Bath is fo called from 
the water of it being hotter than 
either of the others. Within thefe 
few years a {mall neat pump- 
room has been made for the com- 
pany to drink the waters, and be- 
neath are private baths made. at 
the expence of the corporation. 

The Leper’s Bath, fituated neag 
the Crofs Beth, was appropriated 
formerly to the ufe of lepers only; 
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but it is now ufed by the pocy in 
general, who are fupported by the 
generofity of the nobility and 
gentry. 

The times ‘people generally 
bathe are; between the hours of 
fix and nine in the morning, 
when there is a freth fupply of 
water; that which rifes one day 
being. difcharged the next by 
drains into the river Avon, made 
for that purpofe, by means of 
which the baths are always kept 
{weet and wholefome. 4 

To attempt a particular invef- 
tigation of the nature and quali- 
ties of the Bath waters, would be 
to explain all thofe diforders for 
the relief of which they are ufed. 
We fhall therefore content our- 
felves with prefenting the reader 
with the fentiments of two learn- 
ed phyficians, who {pent moft of 
their time in attending patients at 
Bath. 

’ It appearsevident, that the tem: 
perate feafons of the year are the 
moft proper for bathing, from the 
oe of the faculty having, 
‘rom time immemorial, appaint- 
ed the {pring and autumn for that. 
purpofe ; and Dr. Oliver tells us, 

“that too great a degree of heat in 
the bath, too longa ftay init, too 
hot a bed after bathing, a profufe 
fweat too long continued, being 
expofed tothe air on bathing days, 
or eating or drinking ‘90 high- 
feafoned meats er miflaming l- 
quors, during a courfe of bath- 
ing, are always improper, often 
dangerous, and fometimes fatal; 
and that it is moft prudent for the 
generality of bathers not to dip 
their heads at all, except when 
there are cautaneous ulcers, dry 
fcabs, “or head-achs; in which 
cafes the head ought to be dipped 
whenthe bather is juft going out 
of the water. Upon the whole, it 
is evident, that by the prudent ne 
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of the.hot baths, moft chronical 
cafes may be relieved, and fome- 
times radically cured; while per- 
fons in health may be greatly in- 
jured by {porting with fo power- 
ful an alternative. 

With refpe& to pumping the 
water on the patient, Dr. Ran- 
dolph tells us, that it is of fin- 
gular fervice in removing old 
pains and aches, where there is an 
occlufion of the pores, anda fixa- 
tion of cold phlegmatic humours. 
_ Speaking of the internal ufe of 
the Bath waters, he fays, it pre- 
vents the generation and retention 
of impurites, as it fupplies the bo- 
dy with moifture, and fo anfwers 
the purpofe of a diluter; arid this 
it does more effe€tually than any 
other water, becaufe it does not 
chill the blood, as that is apt to 
do, and fo check the exhalation 
of the tranfudatory lymph, and is 
withal fo active and permeable, as 
to reach the remoteft parts. 

Thefe waters are fuppefed to 
be formed by the impregnation 
of fulphureous particles in_ the 
rocks and hills, with which Bath 
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is furrounded, and from which 
they {pring. The colour is a fhy- 
blue, the tafte that of ftrong mi- 
neral, afd from the furface arifes 
afulphureous vapour. After long 
flanding, they . depofit a. black 
mud, which is uled, by way of 
cataplafms, for local. pains, and 
oiten proves of more fervice than 
the waters theypfelves. 

The people" of quality who re- 
fort to Bath form a fort of fociety, 
rules being prefcribed for their 
conduét by a gentleman chofen 
by the majority, who is called 
mafter of the ceremonies. 

The feafons for drinking the ~ 
Bath waters are the {pring and 
autumn. The fpring-feafon be- 
gins with April, and ends with 
June. The autumn-feafon be- 
gins with September, and lafts 
till December; and fome patients 
remain herg all the winter. In 
the {pring this city is moftly fre- 
quented for health, and in the au- 
tumn for pleafure, when at leaft 
two-thirds of the company come 
to partake of the amufements of 
ahe place. 








the different Syftems of Legiflation. 
y, & 
[From Rouffeau’s Inquiry. } 


F we éxamine in what confifts 
the fupreme good of’ att, 
which ovght to be the grand ob- 
je&t of every legiflature, it will ap- 
pear to center in thefe two points 
—liberty and equality: in liberty, 
becaufe all private independence 
fubtraéts fo much force from the 
body of the ftate; in equality, be- 
caufe Lderty cannot fubfift without 
it. ' , 
I have alreddy explained the na- 
ture of civil liberty: and, with re 
Vou. VI. No. 12. 


{pect to equality, the word muft not 
be underftood to mean, that power 
and riches fhould be equally divided 
between all; but that power fhould 
never be fo ftrong as to be capable 
of aéts of violence, or exercifed 
but in virtue of the exercifer’s fta- 
tion, atid under the direction of 
the laws: and that, in re to 
riches, no citizen fliould be foffi- 
ciently opulent to be able to pur- 
chafe another, and none fo peor as 
to fell themfelves.* By thus mo- 

E derating 


* If you with to give permanency to a ftate, bring thefe two extremes as near as 
pofiible towatds eath other, and allow of neither exceffive wealth or beggarys for 
the two itates, naturally infeparable, are dangerous alike to the common welfare. 
The one gives birth to tyrants, the other to the favourers of tyranny, and they traf. 


fick between them with the public liberty : 


the one buys it, and the other fells. 
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derating the wealth, you will mo- 
derate the intereft of the higher 
clafs of men, and reprefs the ava- 
rice of the lower clas. 

This equality is deemed by 
many a mere {peculative chimera, 
which never can be reduced to 
practice. But, if the abufe is in- 
evitable, does it follow that we 
ought not try at Wpit to mitigate 
it? It is precifely becaufe the 
force of things tends always to de- 
{troy equality, that the force of 
the legiflature muft always tend to 
maintain it. 

But thefe general objects of all 
good inftitutions muft be mode- 
rated in every country by loéal cir- 
cumftances, arifing from the fitua- 
tion of the place, and the character 
of its inhabitants: and on this ac- 
count every fiate muft have its pe- 
culiar inftitution; which, though 
perhaps net in itfelf the beft of all 
poftible fyftems, may be the beft 
for that particular ftate. For ex- 
ample—ts your foil fterile and un- 
grateful, or your country too éon- 
fined for its tahabitants? Turn 
your attention to induftry and the 
arts, that vou may exchange their 
productions for the commodities 
you are in need of. Do you,oc- 
ewpy rich valleys and. fertile hills, 
and ina fruitful country want 
people? Beftow all your care on 
agriculture, which is friendly to 
populations; and chafe’ away the 
arts, which,complete the depopu- 
Jating a country, by crowding to- 
gether its few inhabitants on cer- 
tain. fpots.* Is your. refidence 
eftabluhed on the extenfive and 
commodious fhores of the ocean? 
Cover that ocean with your fhip- 
ping, and cultivate navigation and 
commerce: you will have a fhort 
bata glorious exiftence. Or do 


* Every branch of external. commerce, fays M. dA 


the waves find nothing on your 
coaft to wafh but rocks almo in- 
acceffible? If fo, continue to fyb. 
fift on fifth, and be for ever rude: 
you will live in greater tranquilli- 
ty; better perhaps, and certainly 
more happy. 

In one word, befides the gene. 
ral maxims of legiflition which 
apply to all, there are particular 
circumflances confined to each 
people which muft influence their 
eftablifhment, and render their 
regulations proper only for them- 
felves. Thus we fee that the He- 
brews formerly, and the Arabs in 
later times, have had religion for 
their principal obje&; the Athe- 
nians literature; Tyre and Car- 
thage commerce; Rhodes, her 
marine; Sparta, war; and Rome, 
virtue. The author of L’E/prit 
des Lais has fhewn, in a multi- 
tude of examples, with what art 
the legiflature of each ftate dirett- 
ed its attention towards thefe ob- 
jects refpectively. sis 

The conftitution of a ftate is 
rendered moft folid and durable, 
when conveniency is fo much at- 
tended to'in the formation of the 
laws, that they. mutually agree, 
and go hand in hand together. 
But if the legiflature, miftaken in 
the objeét, acts on a principle dif- 
ferent from that which ariles from 
the nature of things, if the one 
tends to fervitude, and the other 
to liberty; the one to the increafe 
of wealth, and the other to po- 
pulation; or one to peace, and 
the other to conquefts—the laws 
will be infenfibly weakened, the 
conftitution altered, and the ftate 
kept in continual agitation vntil 
it is deftroyed or changed, and in- 
vincible nature has refumed her 
{way. 


, affords but a fallacious 





advantage to a kingdom in general. It may enrich individuals, or particular towns; 
but the nation at large gains nothing by it, and the people are not the better. 
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4 Miral Vifion om the Banks of the Wye. 


NE evening, in the clofe of 
autumn, as I Jay ruminat- 

ing on the banks of the Wye, on 
the miferies which mankind but 
too frequently entail on them- 
. felves by their own follies, being 
fatigued with a fubje&t fo diftrei- 
fing, I foon felt the leaden hand 
of Morpheus fteal over my weari- 
éd frame; and, in a fhort time, 
thought myfelf tranfported under 
the {preading arms of an aged oak, 
at a fimall diftance from a grove; 
the different tints of whofe mel- 
low colours, added to the majef- 
tic form of the antiquated man- 
fion which appeared through the 
interfected intervals of its mazy 
windings, ftruck me with ideas 
aweful and fublime. The anti- 
quity of this building feemed to 
announce that it Jad been the pa- 
dace of the great; and once, pro- 
Bably, the hall of feftivity and 
joy: but Time, whofe univerfal 
power reduces all things under his 
deftructive fceptre, had moulder- 
ed its original primzval grandeur 
into a now ftately ruin. On its 
front was a portico, fupported, 
apparently, by pillars of the Do- 
rick order ; from which, on my 
rifing, the better to obferve and 
admire it, a figure clad in burnifh- 
ed armour, with a helmet on his 
head, anda truncheon in his hand, 
feemed to ftalk to the diftant 
founds of warlike mufic. At in- 
tervals, the figure difappeared 
within the darknefs of the fades: 
but, before many minutes had e- 
lapfed, I beheld it at the extreme 
verge of the grove, and in a fo- 
lemn, yet grateful ftep, approach- 
ed within a few paces of my fitu- 
ation. It ftopped, and the mufic 
was filent. Se arcely could I 
fupport my tottering frame, and 
yet was making a faint endeavour 
to addrefs it; when the figure, 





which I fuppofed to be of the race 
of the Mahomedan Alla, majefti- 
cally waving his hand, we were in 
an initant. conveyed inte the inte- 
rior part of that manfion which I 
had before viewed with fo much 
admiration from without. 

We found ourfelves in what 
appeared the Hali. It wasa large 
room, of about fixty yards fquare, 
and decorated around with armour 
and other triumphal {poils of war. 
At one end were folding doors of 
mafly iron; and, near the place 
where I ftood, was apparently a 
moft fuperb mirror. * Obferve,” 
faid the Genius, ** that glafs: you 
will there fee depicted the .mife- 
ries of thy frail race.”  Caiting 
my eye on that mirror, I faw 
painted, as it were, in natural.co- 
lours, the numberlefs crimes of 
mankind: there could I plainly 
behold men, by the. vileft .of 
frauds, attempting to deceive, de- 
lude, and impofe on each other; 
and exhibiting on the whole fuch 
a picture of the human race, that 
I fhuddered with horror while my 
attention was fixed on it. 

“ Hold!” faid the figure, after 
{ had looked for fome time at the 
dreadful painting, “it will be fuf- 
ficient for you to have only a bare 
conception of the miferies-of 
mankind, to make you endeavour 
to fhun them; and to aét as an 
incentive to that happinefs, to the 
knowledge of which J am about 
to lead you. Take this, ring,” 
continued he, at the fame time 
prefenting me with one from his 
bofom ;.“¢ place it on your finger, 
and with it.touch yon doors.” 

I received the ring; and. ap- 
proaching the folding doors, with 
only a flight ftroke, they,opened 
as by enchantment, and difcover- 
ed, in an eatire fame, the ryins of 
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an adjoining apartment, the lofty 
fides of which appeared juft be- 
fore to have been fupported by 
columns of the moft exquifite 
marble, many of which were now 
fallen headlong into the flame, and 
confuming in one chaotick mafs. 

My terror now relapfed, my 
teeth chattered, my knees {mote 
each ether; and, but for the gen- 
tle demeanor of my guide, who 
affured me of my fafety, I had 
dropped infenfibly to the ground. 
“‘ Flere you behold,” faid he,“ the 
wrecks of art, and perceive how 
eafily the works of human inven- 
tion, which to mortal eyes feem 
calculated to withftand the at- 
tack of ages, are in a moment de- 
ftroyed by that all-powerful, un- 
created Being, who made and go- 


verns the univerfe, and who gave . 


to man thofe faculties, which, 
thofiigh they are ufeful in every 
eood action, are frequently made 
fubfervient to the vileft of purpo- 
fes! Obferve, alfo,” continued he, 
“that /eroll altogether inviolate 
by the fre; take the ring, which 


will defend you from the flame 
and reach it.” : 

With fome hefitation I venturs 
ed forward, and fnatched up the 
fcroll, and brought it out with 
me. The Genius, then, in a fo- 
lemn and awful tone of voice, di- 
rected me to unfold it, and ob- 
ferve carefully the precepts I 
found in it.. Timmediately/open- 
ed it, and found infcribed on it, 
in letters of gold fo radiant, that 
their brightnefs dazzled the eye, 
the following words:— 

“ Learn, O man! to be content in 
that fiation, which the Almighty hath 
allotted thee. Seek no one’s harm 
but as thou wouldft have it returned, 
do thou fo a. Look feadily forward 
towards eternity !” 

Having read the contents, the 
figure in armour again waved his 
arm; the feroll yanifhed from my 
hands; aloud burft of thunder, 
which proceeded from the roof, 
immediately awaked me; and, 
ftartiug up in great affright, I ftill 


found myfelf lying on the verdant . 


banks of the Wye. ALPHA 





ADDRESS TO THE RICH. 
[By the late Governor Livingfton. } 


There was a certain rich man, which was clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
fared fimpthorfly every day—and in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in 


tovments. 


MPLOY the prefent mo- 
ment in aéts of beneficence 


_and charity; for riches make them- 


felves wings, and fly away as an eagle 
towards heaven. Be charitable; 
and never experience the inexpref- 
fible compunétions of confcience, 
that will finally attend the’ guilt 
of an unfeeling heart, and an all- 
grafping hand. Do you not hear 
the criesof the necefiitous ? They 
aflail you on every fide, Avert 
not your eyes irom thefe mifer- 
able objeéts—fertunate objects to 
you, ifyou relievethem, It is in 


St. Luke. 


their power to make you happy, 
by your making them happy. 
They afk, they havea right toalk— 
nay, aright to demand what you, 
by expending in luxury, frau- 
dulently withhold from them. For 
all that you poffefs is not at your 
own partial difpofal. The muni- 
ficent author of your abundance 
has honoured you with the glori- 
ous funétion of his, almoners. 
You are ftewards under the Su- 
preme Goyernor of the Univerfe. 
To him’you are confequently ac- 
countable for your fewer 

: € 
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Ufe part of % you may, for the 
neceflary purpofes of life; part for 
reafonable conveniences; nay, 
even a part for innocent diver- 
fions. But to diflipate the whole 
in folly and vanity, in extravagant 
pomp and the pride of fumptuous 
living, without giving to the poor 
their portion, you‘have no right, 
It is unjuft; becaufe it is wrh- 
holding good from them, when it is in 
the power of your hands to doit. O 
e who {wim in opulence! be 
charitable: and what you thus 
expend, wilknot be ¢hrewz away. 
He that hath pity on the poor, fays 
Solomon, Jendeth fo the Lord; aid 
it frall be paid jam again. In as 
much as ye have done it unte thefe, the 
leaft of my brethren, {ays our blefled 
Saviour, ye have done it unto me. 
For heaven’s fake, fhut not your 
bowels of compaffion againft the 
poor; nor render yourfelves ob- 
noxious to the denunciations of 
the divine vengeance againft fuch 
ynnatural obduracy. For he fall 
have judgment without mercy, who 
hath flowed no mercy; and whofo 
froppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, 
he alfo frail cry himfelf, but Jiall not 
be heard. Job was avery rich man; 
but inftead of lavifhing his wealth 
on horfes and hounds, and thea- 
tres, and gorgeous apparel, and 
fplendid intemperance, he fo huf- 
banded his eftate as to be able’ 
to fay, J delivered the poor that cried, 
and the fatherlefs, and him that had 
uone to help him. The blefing of 
him that was ready to perifh came 
upon me; and I caufed the widow's 
heart tofing. Cornelius was a rich 
man, and though a military offi- 
cer, did not fpend his fortune in 
excrbitant cheer and jollity. He 
gave much alms to the people; and 
his alms, as well as his grayers, 
came up for a memorial before God. 
Probably without the former, the 
latter would never have reached 
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the throne of the Omnipotent. 
Be therefore charitable, ye men 
of fortune, toyour indigent neigh- 
bour. Heisthy brother. He is 
thine own flefli; for God has made 
of one blood all nations of men for ta 
dwell on all the face of the earth. And 
very remarkable is the exprefiion 
ufed upon this occafion by the 
prophet Haiah, in exhorting men 
to charity; Aide mot thyfelf, fays 
he, from thine own fie/h. ‘Am I turn- 
ed preacher? why, then let me 
preach. *Tis no difreputable of- 
fice. The richeft, the wifeft,and 
the moft magnificent monarch of 
his time, was a preacher. And 
who dares to criminate Noah for 
being a preacher of righteoufnefy? 
For the poor, any benevolent man 
would preach, and preach, as I 
do, gratis. 

Give alms.of what yehave,vemen 
of affluence! into whofe coffers, 
Wealth inceffant rolls his golden tiie. 
Give in alms, what you gene- 
rally appropriate to ufelefs pomp, 
and expenfive dainties. Remem- 
ber your unclothed, unfed, un- 
houfed brothers, and you will find 
the pleafure refulting from your 
liberality, even in this world, in- 
comparably’ fuperior to what you 
can poffibly receive from faring 
Sumptuoufly every day, and diffipat- 
ing your riches in fhow and re- 
velry, in riot and debauch. ff 
will engage, arid upon an autho- 
rity better than my own, that it 
will be more advantageous—that 
it will be more pleafurableto you, 
than all the wealth of Cra/fus 
without it. And do not the rich 
love profit and plea /fure ? . 

Charity covereth a multitude of 
fins. Not that the giving of alms 
is to be confidered as a commuta- 
tion with heaven for continuing 
in the practice of vice and immo- 
ralitv; for in fach cafe we fhould 
doubtlefs be brodig:! towards the 

Poor. 
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742 , 
poor. This is not the meaning of 
charity in holy writ. It there 
ftands for univerfal benevolence, 
and upon that are beftowed fuch 
magnificent encomiums ; becaufe 
that is the molt uneguivocal evi- 
dence of our real chriftianity, and 
the leaft dubious proof of our 
faith. I fay it will be more ad- 
vantageous and more pleafurable 
to you, than all the wealth of 
Croefus without it. It will make 
you ufeful members of fociety, 
by caufing many hearts to fing for 
joy; and it will render your me- 
mories precious to pofterity. By 
iuch your beneficence, you will 
be more effedtually fecured a- 
gainit the accidents of the world, 
in the affection and friendfhip cf 
your fellow men, than by amaf- 
fing the moft immenfe treafures. 
Of thofe you are liable to be de- 
prived by a thoufand cafualties: 
but he which girth to the poo fhall 
not lack ; and he that devifeth liberal 
things, by liberal things fhall he 
frand. He fas difperfed abroad, 
fays David ; he has given to the poor; 
his righteonfnefs endureth forever ; his 
horn fhall be exalied with honour ; his 
Seed fall be mighty upon earth, The 
liberal foul, in the expreffion of 
Solomon, all de made fat; and 
he that watereth, faall be watered al- 
johimfelf. And, favs the fame be- 
nevolent king in another place, 
he that hath a bountiful eye frall be 
bleffed ; for he giveth of his bread to 
the poor. If thou draw out thy foul, 
in the fublime language of Haiah, 
and fatisfy the affli&ed foul,- then 
Shall thy light rife in obfcurity, and 
thy darkne/s be as the noon day. Ani 
the Lord fhall guide thee continually, 
and fatisfy thy foul in drought, and 
make fat thy bones ; ond thou fhalt be 
like a watered garden, and like a 
fering of water, whofe waters fail 
aot. Beas a father, fays the au- 
thor of the book of Ecclefiatticus, 
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unto the fatherlefs, and inftea 

hufoand unto their mother j ref 
thou be as the fon of the Mop High 
and he will love thee more than thy 
mother doth.—He thai Soweth bounte. 


fully (in the words of St. Paul) fait 


reap bountifully. And our Saviour 


affirms, of thofe who are eminent 
for their charity, that they make 
to themfelyes bags which wax not old ; 
and lay up a treafure in heaven, 
where neither moth nor ruft doth cons 
Jume, and where thieves do not break 
through and fteal.— Break off thy fins 
dy repentance ({aid the prophet Da- 
niel to the king of Babylon) and 
thine iniquities by rowing mercy to 
the poor —Weater will quench a flam: 
ing fire (in the words of the wife 
fon of Sirach) and alms make an 
atonement for fin.—Bleffed are the 
merciful ({aysthe Son of God him-, 
felf) for they fhall obtain mercy. In 
a word, charity is the effence of 
the chriftian religion. It will af- 
fuage the terrors of death. It wilt 
fortify you againft the fears of the 
laft judgment! and will accom- 
pany you to heaven. Whata glo- 
rious epitaph, that, which was in- 
{cribed on the fepulchral ftone of 
Afolis of Reims: He has tranfported 
his eRate to heaven in charities, and ts 
gone to take poffefion of it. How 
much more honourable this epi- 
taph, than the flattering infcrip- 
tions we ufually read on the mo- 
numents of thofe who are depo- 
fited in the filent grave, without 
leaving one fingle objet behind 
them, that is able to fay, “ he 
clothed my nakednefs, he allayed 
my hunger, and was an inftru- 
ment in the hand of providence, 
to cheer the dreary gloom of my 
poverty.” Charity, I fay, will 
follow you to heaven. Yes, it 
will thither follow vou, when 
faith, and hope, and_ patience, 
and repentance, and prayers, and 
humiliatioas, and faftings, and fa- 
craments 





















éraments will be left behind—left 
behind, as utterly ufelefs in a ftate 
of confummiate beatitude and per- 
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fection ; and in thofe realms: of 
Inexpreffible glory, where Gop 
himfelf is Lov. 








New Method of purifying corrupted Water. 
[Read at the Econontical Society of Peterfourgh.—By Mr. Lowite.]: 


ATER is one of thofe ne- 
ceflaries without which 
mankind cannot exift; vet every 
one knows that it is extremely apt 
to become putrid, and to contra¢t, 
in confequence of its being fo, 
qualities which render it pernici- 
ous. This is peculiarly experi- 
enced in fea voyages; and it de- 
ferves little lef confideration, in 
thofe diftri€éts where the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to make ufe of 
ftagnant water, or of fuch as, 
from its hepatic tafte and fmell, 
is very difagreeable. It might be 
ufelefs, here, to enumerate the va- 
rious diforders occafioned by the 
ufe of fuch waters; but it is un- 


_ doubtedly an object of great im- 


portance to. make known the 
means by which the putrefaction 
of water may be prevented, and 
by which that water, wherein pu- 
trefaction has already taken place, 
may be rendered perfectly fweet. 
Having employed myfelf dur- 
ing the courte of laft year, in 
making.a great number of expe- 
riments on the purifying powers 
of charcoal, I faw, with great fa- 
tisfaction, that it poflefled, among 
other properties, that of almott 
inftantly depriving the moft pu- 
trid water of its bad fmall. From 
that circumftance, I immediately 
conceived an idea that it might 
have a very powerful effect in, 
preventing water from becoming 
utrid ; and the numerous trials 
have fince made have convinced 
me that I was not deceived in my 
opinion. 
Pure water, properly fo called, 
when deprived of all heterogene- 


ous parts, is not fubjeé& to be- 
come putrid; but it is very dif- 
ficult to keep it long in a pure 
ftate, on acconnt of its diffélving 
powers. To preferve water fora 
length of time in that ftate, it 
would be neceflary to keep it in 
veffels of glafs, or of earthen ware} 
but the brittlenefs of thefe veffels 
renders it iimpoffible to make ufe 
of very large one, and we are 
therefore obliged to have recourfe 
to wooden veifels, which, though 
they are not fabjeé to be brdéken, 
like the others, have the material 
difadvantage of imparting to the 
water a great quantity of mucila- 
ginous and extractive Bey 
which haften its putrefaction. It 
is well known that thefe particles, 
ina ftate of divifion, furnifh an 
innumerable quantity of livin 

creatures, the almoft perpetual be 
ufinterrupted deftruétion and re- 
generation of which communi- 
cate to watér that degree of cor- 
ruption and pptrefaction which 
renders its ufe fo dangerous} it is 
not, therefore, from the water it- 
felf, but from the continial de- 
compofition of the fubftances'dif- 


folved in it, that its difpofition to 


putrefa&tion arifes. 

From what has been faid, it 
evidently appears, that the firft 
means of preferving from putre- 
faction water which weare obliged 
tokeep in wooden veflels, or catks, 
confifts in having thefe refervoirs 
perfectly clean. ‘The fmalleft 
quantity of matter already cor- 
rupted, being left in them, aéts as 
a reai ferment, and very quickly 
difpofes the frefh water, with 

which 
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which thefe veile!ls are filled, to 
become putrid in the fame man- 
ner. For this reafon I advife, 
that the cafks, or other veffels, be 
well wafhed with hot water and 
fand, or with any other fubftance 
capable of removing the mucila- 
ginous particles ; and afterwards, 
that a certain quantity of powder 
of charcoal be empleyed, which 
will entirely deprive fuch cafks, 
&c. of the mufty or putrid fmell 
they may have contracted. 

When wafer is preferved by 
having eertain fubftances mixt 
with it, thefe fubftances aét, ei- 
ther by their antiputrefcent pow- 
ers, or by mechunicaliy abforbing 
the putrefied particles. Vitriolic 
acid poffeffes the firft of thefe pro- 
periecs, and powder of charcoal 
fulfils the fecond intention in a 
very ftriking manner, 

To fatisfy myfelf that charcoal, 
when ufed alone, pofiefiesthe pro- 
perty of preferving water from 
corruption, 1 undertook, in the 
fummer 1790, a courfe,of expe- 
riments, which completely fulfil- 
led my, hopes; but, at the fame 
time, I was convinced that the 
effect of the charcoal is rendered 
much more fpeedy, by ufing, 
alone with it, fome vitriolic acid. 

The following, according to 
the refult of my experiment, is the 
beft proportion of charcoal pow- 
der, and vitriolic acid: viz. one 
ounce and a half of charcoal in 
powder, and twenty-four drops 
of concentrated vitriolic acid—oil 
of vitriol—are fufficient to purify 
a fof—[about.three pints and a 
half}—of corrupted \, ster, and 
do not communicate, to it any 
fenfible acidity. This fmall quan- 
tity of vitrjolic acid renders it un- 
neceflary to ule more than one- 
third part, at motft, of the char- 
coal powder which would be 


wanted if the acid were not made 


ufe of; and the lefs of that pows 
der is employed, the lefs is the 
quantity of water loft by the ope- 
ration, which, in fea voyages, is 
an object worthy of confideration, 
In proportion to the quantity of 
acid made ufe of, the quantity of 
charcoal may be. dimjnithed or 
augmented; and it muft be ob- 
ferved, that allacids produce near- 
ly the fame effects. Neutral falts 
alfo, particularly nitre and fea- 
fait, may be ufed for the purpofe 
in queftion; but vitriolic acid 
certainly is preferable to any of 
thefe. Water which is purified 
by means of this acid and char- 
coal, will keep a longer timé 
than that whieh is purified by 
charcoal alone. 

The cleannefs of the cafks in 
which water is kept, in fea voy- 
ages, is an object which fhould 
never be neglected. 1 have al- 
ready defcribed the beft method 
of cleaning them, and of depriv- 
ing them of any bad fimell; and 
it would not be amifs if that ope- 
ration were repeated every timé 
they are about to be filled with 
freth water. I would advife that 
fixoreight pounds of powglered 
charcoal be ufed to each cafk—it 
is better to put too much than too 
little of this powder—and as 
much vitriolic acid as is fufficient 
to communicate to the watera 
degree of acidity hardly to be per- 
ceived. To hinder the charcoal 
from fettling at the bottom of the 
cafk, in the form of a patfte, it 
will be proper to ftir the whole 
together with a ftick, at leaft twice 
every week: by: this means the 
charcoal will be better difperfed 
through the whole mafs of water, 
and confequently wil! perform its 
ofhce more completely. 

Powder of charcoal and vitrio- 
lic acid are two antiputrefcent 
fubftance:; the firft prevents the 

water 
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water from acquiring that. yellow 
colour which it ufually contraés 
by time; and the acid particular- 
ly contributes to clarify the water, 
which the powder of charcoal, 
when employed alone, generally 
renders turbid. If we with to 
make-ufe of the water fo preferv- 
ed, we fhould try it firft, by paf- 
fing a {mall quantity of it through 
a ftrainer, in the form of a jelly- 
bag, filled with powder of char- 
coal; fuch a ftrainer or bag 
fhould always be in. readinefs, to 
be made ufe of for {uch trials, 
When we mean to purify any 
given quantity of corrupted water, 
we fhould begin by adding to it 


as much powder of charcoal as is 


neceflary to deprive it entirely of 


its badimell. ‘To afcertain whe- 
ther that quantity of powdered 
charcoal was fufficient to effeét 
the clarification of the faid water, 
a fmall quantity of it may be-paf- 
fedthrough a linen bag, two or 
three. inches long: if the water, 
thus filtered, ftill has a turbid ap- 
pearance, a frefh quantity of pow- 
dered charcoal muft be added, till 
it is become perfectly clear; the 
whole of the water may then be 
paffed through a filtering bag, the 
fize ef which fhould be propor- 
tioned to the quantity of water. 
If vitriolic acid, or any other, 
can be procured, a fmall quanti- 
ty of it fhould be added to the 
water, before the charcoal pow- 
der is ufed; the quantity of acid 
muft be regulated according to 
the ftate of putridity in which the 
water is; -it fhould be fufficient to 
communicate to the water a de- 
gree of acidity juft perceptible to 
the tafte. Ifthe water is intend- 
ed merely for dreffing meat and 
vegetables for the fhip’s crew, in- 
ftead of the acid, fuch a quantity 
of fea-falt as would have been 
proper for feafoning the above 
Vor. VI. No. 12. F 
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articles, may be employed. Sa- 
line fubftances, like acids, haten 
the effects of the charcoal pow- 
der: by making ufe of acids, as 
before obferved, a much lefs quan- 
tity of powdered charcoal is ne- 
ceflary; and fo eafy is the pro- 
cefs to any one a little accuftom- 
ed to operations of this kind, that 
four or five minutes only are re- 
quired to render feveral gallons 
of very putrid water fit to drink. 

To improve the tafte of thofe 
{pring waters which have natu- 
rally an hepatic flavour, and are 
therefore unpleafant to make ufe 
of, nothing more is neceflary than 
to filter them through a bag half 
filled with powder of charcoal; if 
fuch waters are not very much 
loaded with mucilaginous parti- 
cles, the addition of an acid is not 
neceflary. With refpeét to the 
beft method of preparing the 
powder of charcoal, what 1 have 
faid on that fubjeét in Crell’s An- 
nals for the year 1788 and 1791, 
may be contulted. 

Powder of charcoal, when pre- 
pared according to the method 
defcribed as above, is a very light 
fubftance; a circumftance which 
may perhaps appear embarraf- 
fing, on account of the room it 
willtake upin a fhip, fappofing 
the quantity of it to bein propor- 
tion to the quantity of water taken 
on board, The following is the 
re{ult of my experiments refpect- 
ing the {pace required for ftowing 
the charcoal. 

Firft, four ounces and a half of 
powdered charcoal, a quantity 
which is fafficient to purify three 
pints and a half of water, when 
no acid is made ufe of, take up 
as much fpace as fixteen ounces 
of water; but if this powder is 
ftrongly compreffed, it will take 
up only the fpace of nine ounces 
of water; coafequently two _ 
o 
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of powdered charcoal would be 
required to purify eleven cafks of 
water. 

Secondly, one ounce and a half 
of powdered charcoal, ts fufficient 
to purify three pints and a half of 
water, provided 4 {mall quantity 
of vitriolic acic, or fea-falt, is at 
the fame time made ufe of; one 
calk of powdered charcoal, there- 
fore, if tightly packed, is fuffici- 
ent for feventeen cafks of water. 

In the laft experiments I made 
on this fubject, I found that fix 
drachms of powdered charcoal 
were fuflicient to deprive three 
pints of water of its bad fmell, 
and to render it perfe@tly clear; 
provided, at the fame time, twen- 
ty‘four drops of vitriolicacid were 
added: in this way, therefore, one 
cafk of powdered charcoal would 
be fufficient to purify thirty-four 
cafks of corrupted water. Thefe 
expeMments, however, muft. be 
confidered as liable to fome varia- 
tion; for, in order to obtain ef- 
fects equal to thofe I have related, 
the charcoal powder muft be pre- 
pared ‘with the greateft care: it 
muft alfo be obferved, that though 
the above fmall quantity was found 
fufficient to deprive the water en- 
tirely of its bad fmell, and to ren- 
dev it very clear, a larger quantity 
will be required to deprive it of 
its bad tafte. 

Tn order to fave the charcoal 
powder on board a fhip, as that 
is an article not eafily procured 
at fea, I advife, that the powder 
fhouid not be thrown away after 
jt has been once ufed; for, if itis 
afterwards well dried, and ayain 
beat to powder, it will by. that 
means acquire new furfaces, and 


Will fetve, a fecond time, to puri- 
fy a quantity of water almoft 3s 
great as that for which it was dfed — 
the firft time.’ Nay, charcoal pow. 

der, which has been feveral times 

made uf of, and ‘has,"in°confe- 
quence thereof, entirely 10f its 

purifying power, willimmediately 

recover it by being'made’ réd-hot 

in a clofe veffel; this opération is 

certainly a troublefome one on 

board a fhip; but it may, perhaps, 

in fome,circumftances, be render- 

ed more eafy. As on board all 

fhips there is a fire every day, eco- 

nomy requires that we fhould fave 

the charcoal of the wood: which 

has been ufed; and, inftead of 
letting it burn to athes, it fhould 

be extinguifhed by water, or by 

any other means, and kept to be 

made ufe of when wanted. 

The cinders of pit coal, pro- 
vided they are perfectly burnt and 
rediiced to powder, may ferve, in 
cafe of neceflity, for the purifica- 
tion of water; but, when this 
kind of coal is made ufe of, no 
acid of any kind muft be added to 
the water, as the metallit particles 
which pit coal contains, even after 
it is thoroughily burnt, might, if 
acids were employed, communi- 
cate dangerous qualities to the 
water. 

It is proper to obferve here,that 
charcoal takes from the watera 
part of the acid which has been 
made ufe of; if two drops of oil 
of vitriol are put into four ounces 
of water, the water will become 
fenfibly acid; but this acidity will 
immediately difappear, on adding 
a {mail quantity of powdered char- 
coal to the water. 





. THE BLIND MAN. ‘ 
nel, | AM dark!” faid the left me in this world. She lies 
buried in this grave; and every 
nad hour of my future life will waft a 
a prayer 


old man; and have 
lof the only comfort Heaven | 

















prayer to the Difpofer of all things, 
to haften the period of my laft re- 
pofe beneath the fame cold fod.” 

*¢ And have your days heén al- 
ways wretched ?” faid I) And 
have your eyes never beheld the 
light of the fun?” 

“Alas, Sir!” anfwered he, 
“my early days were happy; and 
my more mature years were not 
embittered by any poignant for- 
row. Itis true, [ rofe up early, 
and late took reft; but it was to 
give bread and fuftenanceto a.nu- 
merous family, to whom I had 
hoped to leave.a comfortable por- 
tion of this life’s goods, and an 
honourable name, which isthe beft 
of them. But it pleafed Heaven 
to take from me five out of feven 
children to itfelf, during the courfe 
of two years. My poor wife, who 
was the beft of women, ‘funk be- 
neath fuch a misfortune: fhe 
drooped like a flower, and never 
held up her head again. .When 
fhe died, I became almoft broken 
hearted; and {oon after I loft my 
fight: but the bittereft’ affli@ion 
remains behind! 

““ My fon, to whofe care I en- 
trufted the favings of my induf- 
trious years, with a degree of in- 
fenfidility that no common exe- 
cration can reach, left me, not 
only to my former forrows, but, 
taking my littletreaturé with him, 
added poverty and want to the 
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number of them. Heaven, how- 
ever, after making me the vi@tim 
of its wrath, left me one confela- 
tion. My-poor, tender, affec- 
tionate Matilda! my dutiful child!" 
was permitted yet awhile to re-— 
main by my fide. Her youth and 
innocence, and my age and infir- 
mity, had won the pity of all who 
knew us; and rafed us up friends 
among thofe who, before. the day 
of our forrow, were unacquaint- 
ed with us, he quiver of mis- 
fortune, however, was not ex- 
haufted againft me; one fatal ar- 
row was left, and that took my 
darling from me! 

“We fat upon a funny-bank 
together; and, whileT revolved in 
filence the dark paflages through 
which I had béen made to pafs, 
Matilda flept; the burning rays of 
noon lighted up a fever in her 
veins; In a few days fhe died, and 
bore away all my earthly coinfort 
with her. I wept once again; 
but I now troftI fhall weep bo 
more ! 

“ Here I am led every day, to 
fitan hour on Matilda’s grave—— 
on her grave, which will fhortly 
be mine. Alas! alas! I again feel 
the tears on ‘my cheek !—-When, 
gracious Heaven! when will the 
fountains of them be driéd up 
for ever !”— 


CALISTO. 








CHEAP SUBSTITUTE FOR SUG 


HE very extravagant price 
of fugar has led many in- 
genious perfons to try various ex- 
periments, for the purpofe of ob- 
taining a fuccedaneum equally 
pleafant and falutary, and. capa- 
ble of being produced at a mode- 
rate expence: Among thefe ex- 
pedients, there is hot, pe erhaps any 
thing better calculated to fulfil the 
differ” st intehtions, than purified 


® 


AR. 

treacle: the procefs |for obtaining 
which, is founded on experiments 
made by the celebrated. Mr. Low- 
itz, of Peterfburgh, and is fimply 
as follows:— 

Take twelve pounds weight of 
treacle, with the fame, weight of 
water; then, grofily bruifing three 
pounds. of charcoal thorau ghly 
burn it, ix the whokin acuen, 
‘et the mixture boil gently, 
for 
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for half an hour, on a clear wood 
fire. After pouring the liquor 
through a ftraining bag, replace it 
on the fire, that the fuperfluous 
water may evaporate, and the trea- 
cle attain its original confiftences 

In this operation there is very 
little lofs of quantity; and, as the 
treacle is fenfibly ameliorated, 
with very little trouble, and no- 


thing that deferves the name of 
expence, we have thought it wel] 
worth adopting for many ufeful 
purpofes, though it certainly js 
not equal to the beft fugar, when 
ufed with milk, and fine or aro. 
matic liquors. Salutary it certain. 
ly is; in many ref{peéts, perhaps, 
far more fo than even {ugar it- 


ielf. 





ee mR POE A a. 


RIZZIO’s MURDER. 
[From ¢ An Abridgment of the Hiftory of Scotland.’} 


IZZ1O, whom the king had 

& at firfttaken into confidence, 
did not humour him in thefe fol- 
lies; by this he incurred Henry’s 
difpleafure, whofe haughty {pirit 
could not bear ¢he intrufion of 
fuch an upftart ; and unreftrain- 
ed by any fcruple, he inftantly re- 
folved to get rid of him by vio- 
lence. 

The fame defign was harbour- 
ed at the fame time by Morton, 
Ruthven, Lindfay, and Maitland, 
who had warmly promoted the 
queen’s marriage, and expected 
the chief management of affairs 
would have been committed to 
them. Difappointed in their ex- 
pectations, they conceived the 
return of Murray and his follow- 
ers as the only event which could 
reftore them to ‘their former af- 
cendency over the queen’s coun- 
cils; and as they imputed the 
rigour of the queen towards that 
nobleman, to the fuggeftions of 
Rizzio, the difguft which they 
conceived againft him infpired 
them with thoughts of vengeance 
in no wife fuitable to juftice, to 
humanity, or to their own dig- 
nity. 

While they were ruminating 
upon their fcheme, the king com- 
mufhicated to them his refolution 
to be avenged of Rizzio, and im- 
plored their affaiftance in the exe- 


cution of the defign; they faw.at 
once the advantage they fhould 
reap from the concurrence of 
fuch an affociate; they inflamed 
Henry’s refentment by infinua- 
tion of a criminal familiarity be- 
tween the queen and her favour- 
ite; and they wrought upon his 
ambition by a promife to procure 
the crown matrimonial. The 
king on the other hand engaged to 
obtain the pardon ofthe banifhed 
lords, to protect thofe embarked 
in the enterprife againft Rizzio 
and to fupport to the utmofto 
his power the religion now efta- 
blifhed in the kingdom. 
Nothing remained but to con- 
cert the plan of operation; the 
place chofen was the queen’s bed 
chamber; and on the ninth of 
March, Morton entered the court 
of the palace with one hundred 
and fixty men, and feized the gates 
without refiftance. The queen 
was at fupper with the countefs 
of Argyll, Rizzio, anda few do- 
meftics, when the king fuddenly 
entered her apartments by a pri- 
vate paflage. Behind him was 
Ruthven clad incomplete armour, 
with three or four of his moft truf- 
ty accomplices. Such an unufval 
appearance alarmed thofe who 
were prefent ; and Rizzio, appre- 
hending that he was the victim 
aimed at, inftantly retired er 
the 
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the queen. Numbers of armed 
men now rufhed irto the cham- 
ber. Mary in vain employed tears, 
threats, and entreaties, to fave her 
favourite; he was torn from her 
by violence; and before he could 
be dragged through the next apart- 
meat, the rage of his enemies put 
an end to his life, piercing his bo- 
dy with fifty-fix wounds. 

The confpirators in the mean 
time kept poffeflion of the palace, 
and guarded the queen with the 
utmoft care. A proclamation was 
publifhed by the king, prohibit- 
ing the parliament te meet on 
the day appointed; and Murray, 
Rothes, and their followers, in- 
formed of every ftep againft Riz- 
zio, arrived at Edinburgh next 
evening. Murray was gracioufly 
received by the king and queen ; 
and the ‘latter hoped by gentle 
treatment to prevail on him not 
to.take part with the murderers 
of Rizzio; the obligations which 
Murray lay under to thefe men, 
compelled him to labour for their 
fafety;. and the queen was per- 
fuaded to grant-them a promile of 
pardon, in whatever terms they 
fhould deem neceffary for their 
fecurity. 

The king, confcious of the in- 
fult he had offered to fo illuitrious 
a benefaétrefs, laboured now to 
regain her affections: Mary, 2- 
vailing herfelf of his irrefolution, 
prevailed on him to difmifs the 
guards which had been placed oa 
her perfon, and to efcape with 
herto Dunbar. There they were 
quickly joined by Bothwell, Hunt- 
ly, and feveral nobles; and the 
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number of her followers enabled 
the queen to fet the power of the 
confpirators at defiance. , 

This fudden flight filled them 
with confternation; it now ap- 
peared, the promife of pardon was 
only meant to amufe them; the 
queen, at the head of eight hundred 
men, advanced towards Edin- 
burgh, and talked in the higheft 
ftrain of refentment and revenge. 
She had the addrefs at the fame time 
to feparate Murray from the con- 
{pirators againft Rizzio; that no- 
bleman was no lefs willing to ac- 
cepta pardon, than his fovereign 
to grant it. While the confpira- 
tors, deprived of every refource, 
fled precipitately to Newcaftle, 
having thus changed fituations 
with Murray and his party, who 
left that place a few days before. 

No man fo remarkable’ for 
cunning as the earl of Morton, 
ever engaged-.in a more unfortu- 
nate enterprife. Deferted bafely 
by the king, who now denied his 
knowledge of the conipiracy, and 
abandoned by Murray and_ his 
party, he was obliged to fly from 
his native country, to refign the 
high office of Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland, and to part with one of 
the moft opulent fortunes im that 
kingdom. 

Mary, on her return to Edin- 
burgh, began to proceed againit 
thofe concerned in the murder of 
Rizzio; but in praife of her 
clemency it muft be obferved, that 
only two perfons, and thofe of no 
confiderable rank, fuffered for this 
crime. 





Curious Cafe of that fingular Diforder, a Catalepfy. 
[By the late Dr. John Jebb.] 


’ WAS defired to vifit a young 
lady, who for nine months 
had been afflicted with that fin- 


gular diforder termed a catalepfy. 
Although ihe was prepared for 
my vifit, fhe was feized with the 
diforder 
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diforder as foon as my arrival was 


announced. She was employed 
in netting, and was pafling the 
needle through the mefh,in which 
pofition the immediately became 
rigid, exhibiting, in a very pleaf- 
ing forut, a figure of death-like 
fleep, beyond the power of art to 
imitate, or the imagination to con- 
ceive. Hier forehead was feréne, 
her features perfectly compofed, 
The palenefs of her colour, her 
breathing at a diftance being alfo 
fcarce perceptible, operated in 
rendering the firnilitudeto marble 
more exact and ftriking. The 
pofition of her fingers, hands, and 
arms, was altered with difficulty, 
but thev preferved every form of 
flexure they acquired: nor were 
the miilcles of the neck exempted 
from this law; her head maintain. 
ing every fituation, in which the 
hand could place it, as firmly as 
her limbs. 

Upon gently raifing the eye- 
lids, they immediately clofed with 
a degree of fpafm. The iris con- 
tracted upon the approach of a 
candle, as ina ftate of vigilance; 
the eyeball itfelf was flightly agi- 
tated with a tremulous motion, 
not difcernible when the eyelid 
had defcended. 

About half'an hour after my 
arrival, the rigidity in her limbs 
and fatue -like appearance being 
yet unaltered, fhe fung thrée 
plaintive fongs, in a tone of voice 
fo elecantly expreffive; and with 
ie! h affecting modulition, as evi- 

lently poi inted out, how much the 
moft powerful paffion of the mind 
was concerned in the production 
of her diforder, as indeed her hif- 
tory confirmed. In a few ‘mi- 
nutes alterw tards fie fished dee; je 
lv, and the fpafm in- her limbs 
was jmmedi: tely relaxed. She 
complained that fhe could not 
open her eyes, her hands grew 


cold, a general tremor followed, 
but, in a few feconds, recoverin 
entirely her recollection and | pow- 
ers of motion, fhe entered into a 
detail of her fymptoms, and the 
hiftory of her complaints. 

She informed me, that fhe had 
not the leaft recolfeftion whatever 
of what paffed in the fits; that 
upon coming out of them fhe felt 
fatigue, in proportion to the time 

their’ continuance; and that 
they fometimes lafted for five 
hours, though generally for 4 
niich fhorter period. She farther 
related, that the fits returned once 
or twice a day, fometimes more 
frequently; but that fhe was ne- 
ver troubled with them in the 
She fometimes loft her 
fight and fpeech, the power over 
her limbs and her intellectual fa- 
culties remaining unimpaired. 
The fits frequently attacked her 
without any previous warning; at 
other times, a fluttering at her 
ftomach, and a fixed pain at the 
top of her head, occupying a part 
which fhe could cover with a fin- 
ger, announced their approach. 

Hyfterical rifings in her throat, 
appearances of fire, pe in her 
eyes, and not unfrequently in her 
teeth, flatulence, a fenfe of weight 
in her ftomach after eating, with 
convulfive motions in the region 
of that organ, were fuperadded 
fymiptoms of which fhe much 
complained. 

After fhe had difcourfed for 
foine time with apparent calm- 
nefs, the univerfal fpafm fudden- 
ly returned. Her features now 
affumeda different form, denoting 
a mind ftrongly impreffed with 
anxiety and ‘apprehenfion. At 
times fhe uttered fhort and vehe- 
ment exclamations, in a piercing 
tone of voice, expreffive of the 
abapoan that agitated her mind; 

her hands being ftrongly locked 


night 


in 
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in eachother, and all her mufcles, 
thofe. fubfervient to fpeech_ ex- 
cepted, being affected with the 
fame rigidity as before. 

During the time of my attend- 
ance, fimilar appearances were 
frequently exhibited. 

1 was informed by thé family 
of many particularities in the ac- 
cefs of the diforder, all denoting 
its inftantaneous effect upon the 
nervous fyftem. She once was 
feized in my prefence while drink- 
ing tea, and became univerfally 
rigid, at the inftant fhe was ad- 
vancing the tea-cup to her mouth. 
Her tears fometimes flowed copi- 
oufly; while every internal as well 
as extérnal fenfe feemed entirely 
locked up in fleep. 

After I had tried zther—liquor 
anodyn. mineral. Hoffm.—ol. ef- 
fent. e flor. chamaem.—ol. fuccini 
—extra&. cicut.—rubig. chalyb. 
ppt.—fal fuccini—julep e cam- 
phora, and opium in a great va- 
riety of forms, without much ad- 
vance, | found the following ap- 
plication had an evident good ef- 
fect. 

R. Opii colati 

Camphore a a drach.i. 

Emplaftr. ftomach. q. s. f. 
emplaft. regioni ventriculi 
admovendum. 

Obferving-the effect of this ap- 
plication, and refle€ting upon the 
many tokens of debility which 
her ftomach exhibited, I direéted 
my attention to the ftrengthening 
- of that organ; and, notwithftand- 
ing the difcouraging circumftan- 
ces that Lad formerly attended the 
exhibition of the bark, determin- 
ed to make another trial of its 
power. ° 
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I chofe the following form of 
preparation which Dr, Whytt had 
found to be particularly fervice- 
able in hyfterical complaints. 

R. Cort. Peruv. p. uncias duas, 
Rad. gentian. =~ 
Cort. aurantior.aa drachmas 

tex, mifce: infundein fpir. 
vines Gallic. Ib. di. in’ bale 
neo wren, per dies fex & 

4 Cola, 

Finding upon trial that half an 

ounce of thistinéture, the quanti- 
ty directed by Dr. Whytt, though 
diluted with two ounces of water, 
was more than her ftorhach would 
Bear, I prefcribed as follows :~> 
R. Aquxe pure unciam unam 

cum femifle, 
Tin&. prefcript. drachmas 





duas, 

Spir. lavend. c. drachmam 
unam, " 
M. f. hauft. bis die fumen- 

dus. 


Inftead of the common kinds 
of tea, I advifed her to drink an 
infufion of the outward’ rind of 
lemon, which appeared \particu- 
larly grateful to her taite and fto- 
mach, 

She declared that the felt imme- 
diate benefit from this prefeription. 

She took fome drops of Hoff- 
man’s anodyne liquor, or of lau- 
danum, as occafion appeared to 
require. 

She perfiftedin thiscourfe with 
evident advantage. Her fits grew 
lefs frequent, reterning faintly 
after a week or fortnighit’s inter- 
val; her fpirits were improved, 
her ftrength increafed, until at 
length, without the ufe of any 
other medicine, fhe became en- 
tirely free from all complaint. 


DESCRIPTION 
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DESCRIPTION OF ICELAND. 


[From Watton’s Uniyerfai Gazetteer, or Modern Geographical Index. ] 


CELAND lies in the northern 
of the Atlantic Ocean, 
between 63 and 68 degrees of N. 
latitude, and between 10 and 26 
of longitude W. from London; 
being about 700 miles in length, 
and in breadth 300. 

This ifland, on account of the 
vaft quantity of ice which fur- 
rounds it, is ‘more inhofpitable 
than even Greenland or Siberia; 
and notwithftanding the extreme 
cold, it is fo exceflively fubjeét to 
earthquakes, and fo full of volea- 
noes, that the hittle of it which is 
habitable feems almoft. totally laid 
wafte by them. Von Toil, a 
Swedifh gentleman, along with 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solandér, vi- 
fited this ifland in 1772, and the 
accounts he gave are the moft dif- 
mal that can be conceived.—— 
** Imagine to yourfelf,” fays he, 
**a country, which from one end 
to the other, prefents to your 
view only barren mountains, 
whofe fummits are covered with 
fnow, and between them fieldsdi- 
vided by vitrified cliffs, whofe high 
and fharp points feem to vie with 
each other to deprive you of the 
fight of a little grafs which feantily 
{fprings up among them. ‘Thefe 
fame dreary rocks likewife conceal 
the few fcattered habitations of 
the natives, and no where a fin- 
gle tree appears.— Whatever pre- 
fented itfelf to our view, bore the 
marks of devaftation; and. our 
eyes, accuftomed to behold the 
pleafing coafts of England, now 
faw nothing bat the vefliges of a 
fire, heaven:knows how ancient.” 

This ifland is in a manner full 
of volcanoes, the principal .of 
which is called Hecla, and is one 
of the moft violent and furious in 
the whole world. The gentlemen 


juft now. mentioned travelled 
more than 300 miles over an un- 
interrupted tract of lava, before 
they reached the fummit of jt, 
which is more than a mile per- 
pendicular above the level of the 
fea; and notwithftanding the heat 
of the earth, the air is always ex: 
ceffively cold, and the wind very 
high, at leaft at the time our tra- 
vellers vifited thefe mountains, 

Though the Iceland valcanoes, 
as already mentioned, are ex:reme- 
ly furious, they, feldom or never 
throw out fire unexpectedly. Be- 
fides a.continual rumbling noife, 
which is heard for many days pre- 
ceding the eruption, many fiery 
meteors are obferved, fometimes 
attended with concuffions of the 
earth, Small, lakes, fountains, 
and rivulets dry up; and fome are 
of opinion, that eruptions are hat 
tened when the mountain is co- 
vered with ice, by which the holes 
are {topped up, and the vapours 
confined. But whatever be ip 
this, it is certain that thofe moun- 
tains which are moftcovered with 
ice-likewife burn the moft vio- 
lently. 

When an eruption is about to 
take place, the ice burfts with a 
dreadful noife; after which, iffwe 
forth flames and fmoke, from the 
latter of which proceed lightning 
and fire-balls. This is common 
to the fmoke of all volcanoes; 
but in Iceland the volcanic light- 
ning feems to be more terrible 
than in other parts of the world. 
Stones arealfo thrown out of thefe 
valcanoes to an incredible height 
and diftance, infomuch, that one, 
weighing 290 pounds, “is faid to 
have fallen at. the diftance of 24 
miles from the mountain which 
emitted it. 


In 
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In this ifland are many hot and 
boiling fprings, which {pout up 
toa greater height than any arti- 
ficial water-work. Thefe are 
much hotter than any of the fame 


kind in Kamtfchatka, being ge- 


nerally near the heat of boiling 
water, and one, it is faid, evena 
degree above it; and all of them 
are impregnated with a kind of 
flinty. earth, which incrufts the 
places filled by their waters, and 
fometimes ftops up, for a little, 
the paflage through which they 
flow.. The moft remarkable is 
named Geyfer, which makes a 
noife like the roaring of.a cata- 
ract. ‘The depth of thepipe from 
which the water ifflues cannot be 
eftimated, but the water fome- 
times finks a great way in it. Its 
diameter is 19 feet, and it is fur- 
rounded with a bafon about 59 
feet diameter, formed by theearthy 
matter above-mentioned; the out- 
ermoft edge af the bafon being 
nine feet and an half higher than 
the pipe itfelf. ‘The water fpouts 
with great violence through, this 
pipe feveral times ina day, and is 
faid to rife higheft im cold and bad 
weather. The natural hiftorians 
of Iceland affirm, that it fome- 
times rifes 60 fathoms, but our 
travellers did not obferve it to af- 
cend more than g2 feet... The 
heat of thefe waters keeps them 
perpetually furrounded. with a 
denfe white fmoke. 

Since the year 1749, an account 
has been..kept of the weather in 
this-ifland, the refult of which is, 
that the coldnefs feems to increafe 
in fuch a meafure as threatens 1 
with becoming altogether unin- 
habitable.. Formerly the country 
wasentirely overgrown with wood, 
but now it is-impolhble, to.rear 
any kind, not excepting even the 
hardy Norwegian firs, which, at- 
ter rifing, about two feet high, be- 
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gin to wither at. top, and ceafe to 
grow any more. This is thought 
to be occafioned by. the hurricanes 
which frequently ‘happen in the: 
months of May and June.) Some 
barley.. was tried in 1772, but 
though it grew very brifkly, a vio~ 
lent ftorm of wind fo effeétually 
deftroyed it at laft, that only a 
few {cattered grains could be found. 
Befides thefe violent winds, the 
ice which comes from the polar 
feas, frequently deftroys vegetati- 
on entirely. It is brought by an 
eafterly wind, and comes frequent- 
ly in fuch quantities as to fill up 
all the gulfs on the N. W. fide of 
the ifland, and even covers the 
feas as far as the eye»can reach: 
It confifts partly of mountainous 
pieces, faid:to be fometimes fixty 
fathoms high, and partly of field’ 
or flat ice. This laft kind is lefs 
dreaded than the former; for-when 
{uch enormous mafles ground near 
the fhore they. fometimes: remain 
undiffolved: for years, and ‘chill 
the atmofphere to.a great degree. 
When many of thefe huge mafles 
are floating together, the wood, 
which is often found drifting be- 
tween them, fuffers fuch violent 
friction, that it fometimes takes 
fire; which has given rife to a fa~ 
ble, that the ice itfelf fometimes 
burus.—In 1753.and 1754-this 
ice occafioned duch.a violent cold, 
that horfes'and ftheep dropped 
down dead; the former were’ ob- 
ferved to eat. dead cartle, and: the: 
latter the wool of each other. In’ 
1755, towards the end of the 
menth of May, the waters were 
frozen over to the thicknefs of an 
inch and an half in one nights 
The fame year a violent eruption 
of Mount Hecla took «place, at+ 
tended with dreadful volcanic 
lightning. In 1796 the ground 
was covered avith fnow. to. the 
Jepth of three teet on the 26th of- 
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June; and the next year the frofts 
were very intenfe in May andJune. 
_ Nor are the mere effects of cole 
on vegetation the only inconve- 
niencies to be dreaded by the Ice- 
landers on the approach of: the 
ice. .Numbers of fea-bears arrive 
with it and dettroy a great many 
fheep,: fo that the natives are 
fometimes .obbged. to affemble in 
erder to deftroy or drive them 
back to the ice on which they 
float off again... Government al- 
fo encourages the deftruction of 
thefe creatures, by giving a pre- 
mium of 10 dollars for every bear 
that is killed, befides purchafing 
the fkin.—The approach of the 
ice fills: the air -with frozen va- 
pours, and produces. many: beau- 
tiful. phenomena, as halos, or cir- 
cles round the fun and moon, and 
parhelia or mock-funs, which.are 
fometimes obferved to the num- 
yer of nine at once. “The ice ge- 
uerally. approaches in the months 
of Janiiary andoFebruary, retiring 
in March. . Sometimes indeed it 
gomes only in the monthof April, 
and. then does.a vait deal of mif- 
chief.—-Thunder is feldom heard 
but in the neighbourhood: of vol- 
canoes, though fire-balls, fome- 
times round, and fometimes oval, 
are frequently feen; and a’kind of 
Ignis-fatuus, Will-with-a-wifp, or 
Jack-a-lantern,a fort of blue elec- 
trical fame, which atiaches itfelf 
to men and beefts without burn- 
ing them. Comets are alfo fre- 
quently mentioned in the Iceland 
chronicles, a circumftance well 
deferving the attention. of aftro- 
nomers. 

In fuch a difmal climate it may 
naturally be expected that the Ice- 
landers live but very uncomfort- 
ably. Having no grain, they are 
obliged to fupply the want of it 
by grinding feveral kinds of herbs, 
and even fifh-bones, into flour. 





Fith of all kinds indeed conftitute 
a great partiof their food, and are 
preferved either by falt or fro 
which lait method is: genetally 
preferred. They ufe alfo:the'fleth 
of bears, theep, birds, milk, &¢. 
They feldom -ufe either frefh or 
falted butter, but allow itto.vrow 
four, in which ftate jt will keep 
more than 20 years, and they look 
upon it to be more palatable and 
wholefome than any other kind, 
Their food and manner of life, 
however, feem to fhorten their 
lives, fo that it is. rare to fee ani 
Icelander wpwards of 60 years of 
age.» They are fubject to many 
difeafes, of which the leprofy and, 


fcurvy are the worft. They are © 


particularly troubled with lownefs 
of {pirits, and have frequently the 
gout in their hands, from ‘their 
continual employment in fifhing 
and handling the: wet tackle’ in 
cold weather. | The fimall-pox is 
alfo exceedingly fatal, and even 
famine cuts off great numbers; fo 
that, notwithftanding the vaft ex- 
tent of the ifland, it is computed 
to contain no more than 60,000 
inhabitants, though it is thought 
that formerly they :were more nu- 
merous, till the country was -de- 
populated. by the fimall+pox and 
peftilential difeafes. Being entire- 
ly unfkilled in the art of war, they 
have’ neither arms nor ammuni- 
tion, ‘but depend entirely on the 
protection of his Danifh Majefty, 
to whom the ifland is fubject. 
They are extremely faithful to 
government, and in general more 
virtuous than richer nations. The 
King draws about 30,000 crowns 
perannum. They are fo zealous 
in their.religion, that an Iceland- 
er never crofles a river without 
taking off his hat and imploring 
the divine protection, and he is 
always thankful for the protection 
granted him when the danger 1 

Dover. 
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ever. Notwithftanding the :ex- 
treme barrennefs . and. miferable 
climate-of their country, they are 
fo attached to it, that an Icelan- 
der will hardly fettle at Copenha- 
gen, even on the moft advanta- 
geous terms. For all theirireli- 
gion, however, they,are by .no 
means averfe to: drinking, when 
they can procure liquors. They 
are alfo great players at’ chefs and 
cards, though they never’ play for 
money. One or two of their par- 
ticular cuftoms deferve to be-no- 
ticed. When a woman is to be 
married, fhe wears a crown of fil- 
ver gilt, with feveral chams hang: 


ing from, it. This cuftom is uni- 


verfal, only the lower clafs of 
women have their crowns of brafs, 
and the ladies of filver, as has al- 
ready been mentioned: Among 
the common people; time. is not 
reckoned by hours, or the courfe 
of the fun, but by the'work they 
have accomplifhed, and which is 
prefcribed by law. Whensthey 
work in the evening, they ufe a 
kind of lamp, contrived’ to burn 
a certain time, inftead of an hour 
glafs, 

The great paverty and remote 
fituation of Iceland has: not ‘pte- 
vented the arts from making fome 
progrefs, The art of making pa- 
per and printing is to be met with 
here, and indeed the: inhabitants 
are fond of reading, efpecially the 


hiftories of their own nation.: 


Some few are able to workin gold 
and filver, and others have made 


confiderable progrefs in mechan-» 


ics. From this country is exported 


dried fifh, falted mutton and lamb, | 


beef, .. butter, tallow,’ ‘train-oil, 
coarfe woollen cloth, ftockiugs, 
gloves, taw wool, fheep: tkins, 
and fome furs, andformerly ful- 
phur; but for this. laft there’ is 
now no demand. 

The ifland of Iceland is faid to 
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have been formerly well known | 


tothe dinglifh and Irifh, but the: 
hiftories of the country go no far- 
ther back than the \ yeat» 861, 
when & Norwegian pirate landed 
on the ifland, which he named 
Snio-land, or Snow-land, on ac~ 
count of the great quantities of 
{now with which the country was: 
covered. The accounts he gave: 
foon brought other adventurers, 
by one of whow the country was. 
named Iceland, which appellation 
it has ever fince retained. No 
fettled inhabitants, however, were 
found on the ifland till the vear 
874,whenacompany of Norwegi- 
ans havingremained there all win- 
ter, determined to continue. in it’ 
for the future: Thefe were quick 
ly followed by other ‘colories 
from ‘different nations, who in- 
{tantly began to contend’ as vio- 
lently for this dreary and defolate 
fpot, as if it had been’ the fineft 
country in the world. ‘To pre- 
vent, or father put an énd to the 
fatal effeéts of this contettion, a 
kind of king was chofen in 928, 
on whom great powers wére no- 


‘ niinally conferred. His real au- 


thority, however, was fo trifling, 
that the chiefs waged war with 
each other as ‘they thougtit pro- 
per, wntil'at laft they were all-en- 
flaved by a few enterprifing mén, 
who ruled’ in fuch @ tyrannical 
manner, that in #261, they put 
themfelves under the proteétion of 
the king of Norway, after which 
they became fabje& to Denmark 
along with it. 


A few years ago a fimnall ifland’ 


rofe up'from thefea in the neigh- 
bourhodd of Iceland, probably 
thrown up by the volcanic fire of 
Heela having taken another di- 
re&ion.. This ifland was no foon- 
er emerged from ‘the bottom of 
the océan, than the king of Den- 
mark claimed it as his property ; 
but 
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but the fea, paying no regard to 
the rights of terreftrial monarchs, 
foon refumed the fovereignty by 
{wallowing it up again: 

In 1783, this ifland was almoft 
deftroved by a violent eruption of 
lava, which burft from what were 
called Fire-fpouts. The country 
to a great extent was defolated, 
rivers dried up, and a number of 
the inhabitants. and moft of the 
cattle perifhed. A vaft quantity 
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The Unfeeling Father. 


of afhes, fand, and other volcanic 
matter, covered the’ countries ad- 
Jacent whenever the wind’ blew 
from Iceland; and even in Ger- 
many, Holland, Britain, &c. 3 
thick fmoke or vapour was ob.’ 
ferved, during the months 6f 
jaly, Auguft, and September,— 
Mr. Stanley, an Englith gentte- 
man, vifited this country in 1789, 
but his obfervations have not yet 
been made public. 





THE UNFEELING FATHER—A Fragment... 


" OES Nature refufe 
to plead for me!” 
faid Charlotte, kneeling before 
her father; ** or does fhe plead in 
vain?”’—-** You broke the facred 
bonds of Nature,” faid the old 
man, * when you left a father’s 
fond protection, and a mother’s 
tender care, to purfue the for- 
tungs of the only man on earth 
whom they detefted.”——* An ‘hea- 
venly father,” -exclaimed Char- 
lotte, ** forgives the fins of his 
children; and fhall an earthly pa- 
rent deny the charitable boon a 
repentant child demands of him?” 
——“ To that heavenly, Father, 
then,” replied he, “* I recommend 
you; for my doors are no longer 
open toreceive'vou. I havemade 
a vow, which fhall never be bro- 
ken. Let the friends of yous huf- 
band proteét his darling; you are 
mine no more!” —** But thefechil- 
dren, Sir! alas, what have?t 
done! Leave me to the cruel fate 
that awaits me, but fuffer.them 
not to perifh!”—‘‘ They arenone 
of mine,” faid the ftern parent! 
« J fhall never dandle them im my 
arms; they will never fit on'my 
knees—I will foster no ingrati- 
tude. Let him who begat them 
take the fpade and the mattock, 





and find them bread. No office 
is beneath the affection of a pa- 
rent, when children have not 
been ungrateful !—I am your’s no 
more !” 

This was the fatal dialogue ‘be- 
tween Charlotte and her father, 
in the porch of his houfes” for: 
fhe was denied a farther entrance. 
He himfelf thut the door againft 
her, and retired ‘to his chamber. 
The wind blew, and the rain beat 
hard, and fhe «dared not encoun- 
ter the tempeft. She remained ‘in 
the porch; preffied her ere 
babes to her bofom; and hope 
that the morning’s dawn: would 
bring mercy along with it. 

But, when the morning dawn- 
ed, fhe was no more! the fervants 
found her a clay-cold corpfe, and 
the two children weeping befide 
itbsisen*: 1 

When Arfpatio was called to 
fee the fpeétacle, he funk down 
on the floor! Life, indeed, re- 
turned; but peace abandoned him 
for ever!+—He loves the children; 
and; when they afk after their mo- 
ther, he fays, to shimfelf—“ I 
was her{murderer! and Heaven, 
in all its ftore of mercies, has not 
one for me!” 
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The viftenary Interview occaftoned by the Death of Mr. A, SKINNER, Fun. 
[By a Member of the Calliopean Society. ] 


S late I wander’d at the penfive hour, 

When twilight, ve/per, fheds her dewy fhow’r, ‘ 
Along the bank where Hupson’s waters flow, 
With folded.arms, and iad, (I journey’d flow) 
Soft to the fhore the fpirit of the deep, ~ * 
In gentle-murmurs, lull’d the waves to fléép. 
No noife was heard to wake the ftillv fcene; | i 
No zephyrs ruftied thro’ the grove ferene. , 
The winds were hufh’d—Sweet PurLtometa’s flrain } 
Scarce form’d an echo frotn the diftant plain: ” 
And e’en the bubblings of the river near, 
Fell a foft dallaby upon the ear. 





ae 


Twas now the hour when ghofts and fprites are feen, | 
And fairy footfteps kifs the village green ; 

When fhad’wy forms, with infant Cynthia, rove ss, 
‘To view thofe fcenes they once did dearly love; 
When worldly cares Lethean influence drink,’ 
‘«‘ And heedlefs, rambling impulfe, learns to think.” 


Reclin’d upon the bank, to mem'ry dear, 

I figh’d to think,—and thinking, dropt a tear: - 
For ah! ’twas here, beneath this very tree, 

(E’er yet from fchool attentions | was free) 

Twas here, when firft our hearts did fondly blend, 
And budding life prefented me a friend. 


While thus I mus’d, and form’d in magic flight 
The tenants of the grave return’d to light, 

My foul with foften’d pulfes gently beat;— 
Each fancied fcene feem’d’ really complete. 

For why, if man ean leave the filent dead, 
Should we at their appearance feel a dread? ft 
Why chill with horror, -at the welcome view) 
Of thofe we lov’d,—of friends whom once we knew ? 
Father of Light! ’tis not forusto know = © | 
The things beyond the grave to' which we go; 

*Tis not the fears that wake the eus/ty heart, 

Can the mean impulfe to the good impart: 

I fear no ills, but fuch as heav'n has fent, 

I fear no ghofs on wicked errands bent ; 


; 


But 





Original Poetry. 


But pleas’d, methinks the filent fhores would tread, 
To live, awhile, among the peaceful dead. 
Oh! if indeed theflinty doors could break,.... 

And let the flamb’ring-duoft of man awake,— 

In this lone {pot, where timid fouls would fear, 


- Qh! could I think Leanpsr’s form was near, 


With joy, more pure than real fcenes can give, 
I'd clafp his fhade, and bid a Brotuer live! 

Soft down my. cheek Afeion trac’d a tear, 

And lo! ‘a diftant voice I feem’d to hear, 

In cadence'f{weet, as when the dying breeze 
Seals a laft kifs upon the flumb’ring trees, 

And thus it fpoke: ** Alas! my Brotuer, ceafe, 
“JT died contented, and am now at peace. 

‘¢ No more for me the tear of forrow fhed, 

** Nor with your fighsinvite me from the dead,’ 

“ Compofe thy heart to bear a tranfient grief,— 

“ When 7ime is o’er, thy plaints fhall find relief.” 
Thus fpake the fhade—and ftood before my view 
’Twas my Leanper,-in his habit too 

As once he liv’d; my hand he gently prefs’d, 

And thus again his parting words exprefs’d : 


“‘ Friend of my heart, and Brotwer of my foul, - 


* ‘The will of heav’n attempt not to controul ; 
“¢ Tf thou art truly CaLtiope’s fon, 

“ Let all thy doubts and inquiries be done. 

* Learn to refpeét the all omnifcient pow’r, 
“© Who rules alike the gay and gloomy hour 
*« Of mortal life! So will thy forrows ceafe, 
“ And thou wilt prize my premature releafe. 


“¢ |] know my dear assocraTEs mourn my fall, 

“ And fain would every fleeting hour recall. 

«¢ T fpent on earth—Alas! they know not why—-. 
“ For ah! tolive, is but again todie. 


‘¢ Tell them, I ftill am near, and love them ftill,— 


‘¢ And as each week their deftin’d minutes fill, 

*¢ T ftill attend :—through all their councils rove, 
«¢ And joy to fee how CaLtiopeans love. 

‘* But, hard decree on man’s uncertain ftate! 

‘* What ills op, Life’s unhappy journey wait ! 

“« When joyful Aope would grafp its fond defires, 
“¢ The long fought tranfport in the grafp expires. 
‘* Noreal blifs the weary world can give >— 

“¢ Each fetting fun, is but aday’s reprieve. 

“* A few fhort years diffoive our weary frame, 

“¢ And blot the frail memorial of our name. 

“* In life’s rough-path,. what dangers to withftand ! 
** How oft does forrow take us by the hand ! 

“* Each fond attachment but prepares'to wound, 
“In ev’ry rofe the mingled thorn is found. 





“ No 








An Aitempt to imitate Dr, Jounson’s, Latin Ode, addreffed to Mrs. 
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Original Poetry: 
“‘ No path fequefter’d from the eye of Fate, » 
« And fad repentance all our joys await. i Vd 
“ Alas! where is the mortal free from woes! 
‘¢ Where refts the weary head in fafe repofe!’’ 


Thus f{pake the fhade—and melting toa teary © 
No trace remain’d'upon the vacant air. H. 











Turate from the Ife of Skye 


*¢ Permeo terras ubi nuda rupes 

<¢ Saxeas mifcet nebulis ruinas, 

‘© Torva ubi rident fteriles coloni 

---S€Rura labores.”- 
T Weuale this inhofpitable land I rove, 
Where barren fields no plenteous harveft boaft; 
Mute are the fongfters, joylefs is the grove, 
And every art that foftens life is loft. 


Here nought but craggy rocks falute the eye, 
Difclofing wide a profpeé&t wild and drear; © 

There cloud-top’d mountains feem to prop the tky, 
And hideous ruins trike the mind with fear. 


Here the rude tenant of the fcanty foil 

In flothful indigence is doom’d to groan ; 
No fmiling harvetts-e’er reward his toil, 

Or kindly fruits relieve pale Mifery’s moan. 


Amid thefe fcenes, uncultur’d, wafte and wild, 
With fond regret I turn to happier days, 

When Friendfhip’s charm my every care beguil’d, 
And ftrew’d with flowrets gay Life’s doubtful maze. 


Still is thy image prefent to my mind, 
In every grace as lovely as before ; 

Ne’er.to the wretched didft thou prove unkind, 
Ne’er didft thou drive the needy from thy door, 


Of ‘all alike below’d, of all the friend, 
Whether domeftic cares thy mind employ, 
Or with the tuneful Ning your hours you fpend, 
Oh! may they ftill roll.on without alloy. 


O’er all that Fancy to my mind pourtfays 
Of various objects, flitting all around, 

O’er all, my Turaxia’s charming image {ways, _ 
And Turatta’s name the rocks and fhores refound. 


tlere, as amid the fports of Nature’s hand, 
In wild magnificence around difplay’d, 

i lift the waves loud roaring on the ftrand, 
Or mark the feeble rays of twilight fade. 
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In Fancy’s mirror, plac’d in lovelieft view, 
With double force the fweets of focial life, 
With favage manners,’ ting’d'6f uglieft hue, 
Contraft themlelves in never ending ftrife. 
Abfence of friendthip ftrengthens every: tie, 
The foft congenial fympathy-of-foul. .. - 
Thrills through the breaft, and ftarts the long drawn figh, 
And bids the tear of.fond affe@tion roll. 


Toone, the converfe of dear friends denied, 
How fweet of memory the feothing power { 
Swift through the mind, the fond idéas glide, 
Whate’er, or charm’d, inform’d, or pleas’d before. 
THE DRONE. | O. 
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For the New-York Macazine! 
THE ZEPHYRS, AN IDYL. 
{Tranflated from the German of Gefner, by W. Dunlap.] 
Firft Zephyr. 
HY fluttereft thou fo idly here in the rofe-bufh? Come, fly with 
me to the fhady’valley; there the nymphs bathe in the lake. 

Second Zephyr. No, 1 fly not with thee. Fly thou to the lake, 
flutter around thy aymphs; a fweeter-tafk will I perform. Here cool 
I my wings in rofe-dew, collecting delicious odours. } tl 

Firft Zephyr, Whatisthen thy tafk, that {weeter is thanto mix in 
the joyful {ports of the nymphs ? | % 

Second Zephyr, Soon will.a maiden this way pafs, beautiful as the 
youngeft of the Graces. Wath a bafket full goes fhe each day te yon 
cot, on the hill, by the morning’s blufh: fee, the early fun glitters on 
the moffy roof; there renders the to the poor, comfort and daily nou- 
rifhment; there dwells a woman, pious, fick, and poor; two inno- 
cent children famified muft weep by her bed, was’ not’Daphne their 
confolation. Soon will fhe return, her: beautiful cheeks glowing, and 
tears in her innocent eyes; tears of compaflion, and. of {weeteft joy, 
to be the comfort of the poor. Here wait I, here in. the rofebufh, 
until I fee her coming : With the odous of rofes, and with cool wings 
fly I then to meet her; then cool I her cheeks, and kifs.the tears from 
herevyes. Behold, that is my tatk. 

Firft Zephyr. Thou movett me: How {weet is.thy tafk! With thee 
will I cool my wings, with thee gather odours, with thee, will I fly 
when fhe comes. Yet-—fee, the comes up hither by the ofier bufh; 
beautiful is fhe as. the morning; innocence: Jauehs foft on her cheeks, 
each motion is full of delight.. Away, there the is, beat thy wings: 
fo lovely cheeks have [tiever’ yet cooled: 
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SELECTED POETRY. ] 
A PICTURE OF SUICIDE. 
Sketched in November—By Mr. Harrison. 
: { With an Engraving. ] : 
A‘ fee beneath yon abbey-wall, 
Where thick the mantling ivy grows, 

With wice yew crown/d, and cyprefs tall, 

Which fhade the ftream that murm’ring flows : 
There, prone on the bare, joylefs bank, 

A fullen Speétre littlefs lies, 
Nor heeds bleak winds, or yapoors,dank, 

But earth, and.air, and Heav’n, defies. 

In tatter’d garb the Fiendappears, 
With felon cordage firmly bound; 
And, in the bandage vile, he wears 

‘Piftols and theathlefs blades hung round. 
One wither’d hand:a cup fuftains, 

Drugg’d to the brim: with liquid fire; 
Which {preads, like lightning, through the veins, 

And inftant makes the wretch expire. 
The other grafps, beneath his veft, 

A dagger of envenom’d fteel; 
Whofe flighteft ftroke may pierce the breaft, 

Whofe flighteft wound no art may heal. 
Around his blood-ftain’d eye-balls glare, 

Each wildly bent to quit its {phere; 
Nor will the ardent orbits bear 

The moifture of a fingle tear ! 
Now, upward would the Monfter fcowl, 

But that each dark, difhevell’d brow, 
Stili fpreading as the loud winds howl, : 

Confines the impious fight below. 
O fhield me, Heav’n! what means that light, 

Which pours fuch radiance o’er the ftream ? 
It is Rexreton’s banner bright; . 

The Fiend is vanifh’d—like a dream! 
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A CHRISTMAS HYMN.—By the fame. 
EE the Morning-Star appear! , 
Hark! our blefs’d Repzemer cries!— 
“ Men of wifdom, all draw near, 
Bring the foul’s beft facrifice. | 


Not for flaughter’d bird, or beaft, : 
Calls the Savrour, as of old; 
Nor for treafures of the Eaft, 
Myrrh, or Frankincenfe, or Gold! 


Vox. VI. No. 12. H Tear, 
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Tears, that from the contrite heart =~ = 


Guth in torreats down the cheek; 
Sobs, and fighs that more impart 
Than the fault’ring tongue can fpeak: 


Lo! the bieffed Sueruxxp’s come ; 
Wancring fheep, attend his voice : 

Hark! he calls each ftraggler home ; 
Bids the broken heart rejoice. 


Vain are off’rings, rich and rare, 
Metals, gems, perfuimes, and fpice ; 
Prone the Saviour is to fpare, 
“ Without money, without price.” 


Well might angels rend the fky, — 
At our dear RepEEMeER’s birth; 
Singing—*‘ Praife to Gop on high, 
d to man, and peace on earth.” 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE YEAR.—By Mr. c. 1. itr. 


HITHER fo faft >to woo thy longer ftay, 
Impatient year! the warmeft pray’rs we'll try ; 
Vain are our wifhes, and in vain we pray— 
Unkindly Time! ah, why fo bent te fly? 





Quick, bringthe flute, and breathe a melting air, 


Lull the fleet greybeard with the charm divine: 
Alas! how callous! he betrays no care, 
Nor will one moment to the ftrain incline! 


Strike up the pipe, the tabor, and the dance; 
We'll lure him back with {prightlinefs and joy! 

See, fee! he faftet flies, nor deigns a glance; 
But mocks our hope, and pities our employ ! 


“ Let the churl go!” cries Folly, with a ftare ; 
“ Blame not, but rather urge him on, his flight; 
Time, when he’s tardy, faddles us with care, 
And'Care deftroys Life’s principle, delight.”— 


Delight !——I wrong thee, er thou mean’ft Excefs; 
There all thy hope, thy deareft joy, is plac’d!— 


Go, vacant dolt !—be frank, for once confefs, 


That horrors haunt thee, and that fevers watte. 


Delight’s the genuine temper of the foul, 


That Honour fafhions, aud Temptation proves ; 
How unlike thine, that ftoops to the controul 
~Of fenfual meannefs, and the bondage loves ! 
Know, that the year, whofe flight thou hold’ft in fcorn, 
Gone to the records of eternal fate, 
Swells thofe memorials for the laft dread morn, 
With all that honour'd or difgrac’d its date. 


Could’ ft 
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Prefident’s Speech. 


Could’ft thou behold the tale of Infancy, 
Gone from thy mind, but branding there thy name; 
Thou’d’ft feek to hide thee—from thyfelf, to fly 
Loft as thou art, to honour, and to fhame, 
To thee is giv’n. to greet the rifing year; 
Haply, not thine to witnefs its decay : 
At Heav’n’s juft bar, ere that, thou may’ ft appear, 
The dreadful forfeit of thy crimesto pay. 
Then feize the moment in the power of Hope; 
Lo! the deftroying angel’s on his courfe:— , 
Haften, ere Juftice takes its awful fcope, 
And, by repentance, deprecate its force ! 


Prefident’s Speech, 


Delivered to both Houfes of Congrefs, on Tuefday, Dec. 8, 1795. 















































Fellow Citizens of the Senate and Houfe of Reprefentatives, 
TRUST Ido not deceive myfelfwhile 1 indulge the perfuafien, 
that I have never met you at any period, when, more than at the 
prefent, the fituation of our public affairs has afforded jaft caufe of mu- 
tual congratulation, and for inviting you to join with me in profound 
gratitude to the Author of all Good, for the mumerous and extraordi- 
nary bleffings we enjey. : ; ‘ 
The termination of the long, expenfive, and diftrefling war in, 
which we have been engaged, with certain Indians north-weft of the 
Ohio, is placed in the option of the United States, by a treaty which 
the commander of our army has concluded, provifionally, with th¢ 
hoftile tribes in that region. FP. 

In the adjuftment of the texms, the fatisfaétion of the Indians was 
deemed an objeét worthy no lefs of the policy than of the liberality of 
the United States, as the neceflary bafis ofdurable tranquillity. This 
object has been fully attained, The articles agreed upon will imme- 
diately be laid before the Senate, for their confideration. i 

The Creek and Cherokee Indians, who alone of the fouthern tribes 
had annoyed our frontiers, have lately confirmed their pre-exifting 
treaties with us, and were giving evidence of a fincere difpofition to 
carry them into effeét, by the furrender of the prifoners and property 
they had taken: But we have to lament,that the fair profpect in this 
quarter has been once more clouded by wanton murders, which fome 
citizens of Georgia are reprefented to have rere ‘A so peg 
hunting parties of the Creeks ; which have again fub that fron- 
tier to difquietude and danger, which will be produétive of further ex- 
pence, and may occation furthereffufion ofbload. Meafures are purfu- 
Ing to prevent or mitigate the ufual confequences offnch or s; and 
with the hope of their fucceeding, at leaft to avert a general hottility. 

A letter from the Emperor of Morocco announces to me his recog- 
nition of our treaty, made with his father the late Emperor; and con- 
fequently the continuance of peace with that power.’ With peculiar 
fatisfaGtion I add, that information has been received from an agent 


i i ing, the fa treaty 
de n to Algiers, importing, that the terms o ary 
puted on our part ipiers, importing, eo 
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with the Dey and Regency of that country had been adjafted “in fuch 
a mannéf, as to authorize the expectation of a fpeedy peace, and the a 


ftoration of our unfortunate féllow citizens from a grievous captivity 
The lateft advices from our Envoy at the court of Madrid, give, 
moreover, the pleafing information, that he had received affutances of 
a {peedy and fatisfatory conclufion of his meégociation. ‘While the 
event, depending upon unadjufted particulars, cannot be regarded as 
afcertained, it is agreeable to cherifh the expectation of an iffue which 
fecuring amicably the very effential interefts of the United States, will 
at the fame time lay the foundation of lafting harmony with a power, 
whofe friendfhip we have uniformly and fincerely defired to cultivate. 
Though not before officially difclofed to the Houfe of Reprefenta- 
tives, you, Gsentlemen, are apprized, that.a treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, has been negociated with Great-Britain; and 
that the Senate have advifed and contented to its: ratifjcation, upon a 
condition which excepts part of one article. Agreeabiy thereto, and 
to the beft judgment I was able to form of the public interefts, after 
full and mature deliberation, 1 have added my danétion., The refult 
on the part of his Britanni¢ Mgiefty is unknown, When received, 
tlie fubye& will, without delay, be placed before Congrefs. | 
This interefting fummary of our affairs, with regard to the foreign 
powers, between whom and the United States controverfies have fub- 
ifted, and with regard alfo to thofe of our Indian neighbours with 
whom we have been in a flate of enmity, or mifunderftanding, opens 
a wide field for confoling and gratifying reflections, If, by prudence 
and moderation on every fide, the extinguifhment of all the caufes of 
external difcord, which have heretofore menaced our tranquillity, on 
terms compatible with our national rights and‘honour, fhall be the 
happy refult, how firm and how precious a foundation will have been 
laid for accelerating, maturing, and-eftablifhing the profperity of our 
country ! : | | 
Contemplating the internal fituation, as well as the external rela- 
tions of the United States, we difcever equal caufe for contentment 
and fatisfaction, While many of the nations of Europe, with their 
Amierican dependencies, have been involved in a conteft unufaally 
bleody, exhaufting and calamitous, in which the evils of foreign war 
have been aggravated by domeitic convulfions and infurrection; in 
which many of the arts moft nfefulto fociety have been expofed to dif- 
couragement and decay; in which {carcity of fubfiftence has embit- 
tered other fufferings; while even the anticipations of a return of the 
bleffings of peace and repofe are alloyed by the fenfe of heavy and 
accumulating burthens, which prefs upon all the, departments. of in- 
duftry, and threaten to clog the future {prings of . government ;—our 
favoured country, happy in a ftriking contrait, has enjoyed general 
tranquillity—a tranquillity the more fatisfa@tery, becaufe maintained 
at the expence of no duty. xaithful to ourfelves, we have violated 
no obligation to others, ‘Our agrigulture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures/profper beyond former examp!:; the moleftations of eur trade, 
to prevent a continuance of which, howeyer, Very pointed remon- 
francs have been made) being overbalanced by the aggregate bene- 
ts which it derives from a neytral pofision. Our population advan- 
| : ces 
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«ees with a celétity which; exceeding ‘the moft fanpuine expectations, 
proportionally dugments our ftretigth and refources, and guarantees 
our future fectrity. Every part of the Union difplays indications of 
rapid and’ various improvement, and with burthens fo light as fcarcely 
to be perceived; with refources fully adequate to our prefent exigen- 
cies; with govertiments founded on the genuine principles of rational 
liberty, and with mild ard wholefole laws; is it too much to fay, thet 
our country exhibits a fpeétacle of national happinefs never farpaffed, 
if ever before equalled ? 

Placed in a fituation every way fo aufpicious, motives of command- 
ing force impel us, with fincere acknowledgment to Heaver, and 
pure love to our country, to unite our ‘efforts to preferve, prolong, 
and improve, our’ immenfe advantages. To co-operate with you th 
this defireable work, is a fervent #nd favourite with of my heart. 

It is a valuable ingredient in the general eftimate of our welfate, 
that the part of ovr country, which was lately the feene of diforder and 
infurreétion, now enjoys the bleflings of quiet and order. The mif- 
‘led have abandoned their‘errors, and pay the refpe& to our conftitu- 
tion‘and laws, which is due from good citizens to the public author- 
ties of the fociety. Thefe circumftances have inducéd me to pardon, 
generally, the offenders here referred to; and to extend forgivenefs 
‘to thofe who have been adjudged to ‘capital punifhments—For, al- 
though I fhall always think it a facred duty to exercife with fitni- 
nefs‘and energy the conftitutional powers ‘with which I am vetted; 
yet it appears to me no lefs confiftent with the public good, thanit fs 
with my perfonal feelings, to'mingle in the operations of government 
every degree of moderation and tendernefs, which the national juf- 
tide, dignity and fafety may permit. | 

Gentlemen, 

Among the objeéts which will elaini your attention in the courfe of 
the feffion, a review of our militarv eftablifhment is not the leaft im- 
portant. It iscalled for by the events which have Changed, and maybe 
expected ftill further to change the relative fituation of our fro#tiers. 
In this review, you will doubtlefs allow due weight to the corfidera- 
tions, that the queftions between us and certain foreign powers gfe 
‘not yet finally adjufted:—T hat the war in Europe is -not yet termiiat- 
ed; and that our weftern pofts, when recovered, will demand provi- 
fion for garrifoning and fecuring them. A ftatement of our prefeat 
amnilitary force ‘will be laid before you by the department of war. 

With the review of our army eftablifhment, is oir Oe 
‘that of the militia. Tt will merit inquiry, what imperfections in ‘the 
exifting plan farther experience may have unfolded. The fubjeét is 
of fo much moment, in my eftimation, as to excite a ¢onftant'foliei- 
tude, that'the ‘corifideration ‘of it miay be renewed until the greateft at- 
tainable perfection fhall be accomplifhed. Time is wearing away 
fome advantages for forwarding the object, while none better deferves 
the perfeveéring attention of the public councils.” _ 

While we indulge the fatisfaétion, which the a€tual condition of 
out weftern borders fo well authorifes; it is neceflary that we fhould 
not lofe fight of an important truth, which continually receives new 
confinglations, ‘nantely, that the provifiois heretofore ‘made ae 
iew 
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view to the protedtion of the Indians from the violence of the lawle& 
of our froutier inhabitants, are infufficient. It is demonftrated 
that thefe violences can now be-perpetrated with impunity. And it 
van need no argument to prove, that unlefs the murdering of Indians 
can be reftrained, by bringing the murderers to condign punifhment, 
all the exertions of the government to prevent deftructive retaliations 
by the Indians, will prove fruitlefs, and all our prefent agreeable prof- 
pects delufory. ‘The frequent deftruction of innocent women and 
children, who are chiefly the victims of retaliation, muft continue to 
fhock humanity; and an enormous expence to drain the treaiury of 
the Union. 

To enforce upoa the Indians the ebfervance of juftice, it is indif- 
penfible that there thall be competent means of rendering juftice to 
them, If thefe means can be devifed by the wifdom of Congrefs, and 
efpecially if there can be added an adequate provifion for {upplying 
the neoefities of the Indians, on reafonable terms (a meafure, the 
mention of which I the more readily repeat, as in all the conferences 
with them, they arge it with folicitude) I fhould not hefitate to enter- 
tain.a ftrong hope of rendering our tranquillity permanent. I add 
with pleafure, that the probability even of their civilization is not di- 
minifhed by the experiments which have been thus far made under the 
aufpices of goveryment. The accomplifhment of this work, if prac- 
ticable, will refie&t undecaying luftre on our national charaéter, and 
ee the moft grateful confolations that virtuous minds can 

now. ' : 

Gentlemen of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, 

The ftate of our revenue, with the fums'that have been borrowed 
and reimburfed, purfuant to different acts of Congrefs, will be fub- 
mitted from the proper departments; together with an eftimate of the 

‘appropriations neceflary to be made for the fervice of the enfuing year. 

Whether meafures may not be advifeable to reinforce the provifion 
for the redemption of the public debt, will naturally engage your ex- 
amination—Congrefs have demonttrated their fenfe to be, and it were 
fuperfluous to repeat mine, that whatfoever will tend to accelerate the 
honourable extinétion of our public debt, accords as much with the 
true interefts of our country, as with the general fenfe of our con- 
ftituents. ) 

_ | Gentlemen of the Senate, and of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, 

The ftatements which will be laid before you, relative to the Mint, 
will thew the fituation of that inftitution, and the neceffity of fome 
further legiflative provifions for carrying the bufinefs of it more com- 
pletely into effect, and for checking abufes which appear to be arifing 
in tages quarters. 

e progrefs in providing materials for the frigates, and.in building 
them; the {tate of the fortifications of our harbours; the meafures 
which have been purfued for obtaining proper fcites for arfenals, and 
for replenithirg our magazines with military ftores; and the fteps 
which have been taken towards the execution of the law for opening 
a trade with the Indiang, will likewife be prefented for the information 
‘of Congrefs. 

“Temperate difcuffion of the important fubjeéts which may arife in 

“" the 
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tte courfe of the fefion, and mutual forbearance, where there is a 

difference of opinion, are too obvious and neceflary for the peace, 

happinefs, and welfare of our country, to need any recommendation 





of mine. 
United States, Dee. 8, 1795. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. - 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


PRINCETON, December 7. 
AST evening, between the hours of 
ten and eleven, the academy of 
this place was obferved to be on fires 
but fuch were the exertions of the inhabi- 
tants; that it was {peedily fuppreffed ; but 
not before the greateft part of the roof 
was confumed. From the quarter from 
which the fire originated, it was obvious 
that it could not be the effeé& of acci- 
dent, but the attempt of fome daring in- 
cendiary, for the difcovery of whom, or 
his inftigators, the Truftees have offered 
a reward of one hundred dollars. 

Battimone, December17. The bill 
eftablithing a bank in this town, paffed 
the fenate on Wednefday lait. Yeas 8, 
Noes 6. ‘The capital of this new efta- 
blifkment is reduced to 1,200,900 dol- 
lars:'a modification of the bill refpeéting 
inftallments has been made, which will 
thortly be aéted upon in the houfe of de- 
legates, and which there is no doubt will 
be pafled. It is faid the whole profits are 
to go to the ftockholders, and the ftate 
to receive no part above the ten percent. 

7«] We are forry to mention, that on 
Thurfday night laf a fire broke out in 
Cokebury college, at Abington, which, 
in a fhort time, laid that magnificent 
building, together with an excellent libra- 
ry, in athes. 

Arsany, Dec. 14. The Rev. Dattor 
John B. Smith was, on the 8th init. in- 
augurated to the office of Prefident of 
Union College, at Schenectady. - 

We are informed that theCouncilof Ap- 
pointment at their laft meeting appointed 
the hon. David Brooks, firft Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas for Dutchefs 
county; and John Johnfon, Efq; a Judge. 

Nzw-Yorx, December 4. Yeiterday 
morning, about 3 o'clock, a fire broke 
out in a cabinet-maker’s fhop, near the 
corner of William and Fair ftreets;—the 
weather being dry, and the wind violent, 
it unfortunately foon communicated to 


* 


the adjoining houfes; and although every 
exertion was ufed to ftop the ravages of 
the flames, we are forry to fiate, it was 
not got under until feven front houtes, 
and three back buildings were almoft en» 
tirely confumed by this dreadfui element. 
g.] About 3 o'clock yefferday morning 
a fevers gale of wind co ced from 
the eaftward, which dose cont a 
mage to the fhipping in the harbour; one 
floop belonging to Hudfon, laden with 
whéat, beef, &e. was overfet and funk. 
A gentleman in the vicinity of Cork 
has found by repeated experiments, that 
copperas water fprinkJed on gravel walks 
moft effeétually deftroye. ail grafs and 
weeds; and prevents them from growing 
for along time after. Thisinformation 
will no doubt be acceptable to thofe who 
poffefs extenfive oniepenierrhenr 
40.] The London Gazette of O&. 31, 
1795, contains the following article: 
‘¢ Downing-ftreet, 23d O&. 1795. 
** The Ratifications of the Treaty of 
Amity, Commerce, and Navigation, be- 
tween his Majefty and the United States 
of America, figned the 19th November 
laft, were this day é¢xchanged by Lord 
Grenville, his Majefy’s principal Secre- 
tary of State fot Foreign Affairs, with 
William Allen Deas, E(q. Charge a”Af- 
fairs from the United States.” 
NOTICE to MARINERS. ~ 
.The shifting of the Bar and Sands at 
the entrance of Merfimack River, has 
occafioned the moving of the Lights on 
Plumb Ifland to bear in range W. by S. 
running in: and E. by N. going out. 
The floating beacon and fummer buoys 
in the Bay and River Delaware, arenew 
moved, and the buoys for the -winte? ef- 
tablith ment placed in their flead, with the 
ufual marks of diftinétion. The boom 
piers have lately been repaired, where a 
few veflels may find tolerable thelter in 
timesof ice, particularly ac the innermost 
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TUDICTAL. 

Thurfday th: roth m&. his honorJud 
Lo wrence gave decrees in the fewera!l caitr 
Aepending ‘before bim in the dif@ttit court 
refgctting the Seanith priae made by che 
privatecr La Vengeance. In the ihel 
filed by the former owner of the prize, (a 
Spanifa fubjett,) he prdered the prize 
and the proceeds of ine cargo to be de- 
livered to the French claimants, whe 
were the captors; his hendr being of opi- 
nion that the privateer was not armed in 
our ports. The coert alfo acquitted the 
privateer om the ipformition filed agajnft 
her for fitting out in our ports, but gave 
no cofts again the U, $, being of opi sisi 
there was probable caole of feizure. 

In the dhe: iaformation, grdvrded on 
the privates? exporting arms out éhthe U, 
S. a fenténce ct condeimnation wat pro- 
nounced. Frotnithe firit snd laft decree the 
parties Have appeated te the circuit court. 

It is but joXice to add, that the Judge 
gave his reafons at great length, and ap- 
peared to have taken great pains in exa- 
minitie the law and fat?, bow of which 
were febmitted to his dicifion. 

Court of King's Btneh, Jaly 125 
Witkinfon v. Wilkinion. 

The plaintiff and defendant are two 
brothers, an¢ are fuppofed to have funk 
sear half a million ¢f money in iron 
works, which they carry rn in, different 
parts of the kingdom to a greater ‘ex- 
tnt than @ny other in the trade. This 
atiion wav brought ty the one brother 
egainft the other, for breaking up fome 
etthefe works; and ati application was 
yaacato the court to change the ve- 
7 Jn. It was foggefted, that the wit- 
- i Jee in this cafe were fo numerous, that 
Cepthel| would’be too fmail for them. 

Lord Kenyon fait, this wat a caufe of 
ail othess t:at preffed the parties to go to 
a reference. Both the plaintiff and the 
deferydaat were men of charafter. A 
coufe of this fortwas fo multifarious, that 
it would be impolible ever to’gete tp the 
eni sf itat Naiy Paivs. It was pur- 
‘aing a thadow, and he was very clear it 
Oughtto go to a reference, It appeared 
tazt dhere were three bills in chancery, 
each of them feverat thu fand theets long. 
Hie tovdiivip thought it was of fome im- 
portance fer the parties, to* underftand 
that the ceurt of chancery would not fet- 
tie the srcovncs for’ at lealt thefe fifty 

years, fo :hac their executors, adminifra- 
tors, gece and to thof: qu nefteatpr ab 
illic. Bis tordthiy hoped thee t¥EO 'gen- 
tiemtm Would foon be in poffedion again 
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of the harmony thet bad formeri hha 
ed between them, and that ws fone 25 
would go on with the fame tofperity 
they bad for thefe la tweaty years. 

By the recommendation of the Jord 
Chief Juftice it was agreed, thar sti fab. 
jets in difpute between the parties thould 
be referred to.a number of iron mafers 
that fhould be cle&ted by the parties, 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Jofeph Richardfon, of Pennfylva- 
nia, Affayer of the Mint of the United 
States, vice Aibion Coxe, deceafed. 

Theanas Pickering, of Pennfytvania, 
Secretary of State, vice E. Randolph, ree 
fignsd. 

Chaties Lee, of Virginia, Atto 
General of the United States, vice W. 
Bradford, deceafed. 

MARRIAGES. 

In New-¥ ork.—Ia the capital, Cor- 
rielius I. Bogart, Efq; to Mrs. Safin 
Bartlett.—-Capt. Edward Atkinfon, to 
Mifs |]. Paxton.—-Mr. Thomas Warren, 
to Milfs Blizabeth Gil more.—-Mr. Joha 
aoe te Mifs Hannah Johnfon.—Mr. 

avid Oftrander, to Mifs Ether Quick. 
—Mr, Henry Whitfield, to Mifs Heity 
Candell—Mr. Thomas J. Waldron, to 
Mi& Amelia Wheteler.=-Mr. John Stifl- 
well, to Miis Ann Cumming.--Mr. An- 
thony Steenbéck, to Mifs Sally Snyder. 
Mr. George Bockmafter, to Mifs Eleanor 
Whitfitld.—-Mrr. Robert Brown, to Mifs 
Sally Cox.—Capt. Noah Wyeth, to Mifs 
Hanazh Thomas. 

At Peughkeepfie, Doctor J anies Dodge, 
to Mifs Sufan Kelcey. 

In Ulfter County, Mr. Robert B. Nor- 
ton, to Mifs Maria Clinton, daughter of 
General Clinton. 

On Long-Ifland.—-At Rockaway, Mr. 
William Wiggins, to Mifs Phebe Hew- 
lett... Samuel De Motte, to Mifa 
Polly Hewlett. 

At Cow-Neck, Mr. James Hegeman, 
to Mifs Catharine Onderdonk. 

in New. Jerfey,—-At Newark, William 
Miveaaithheia; to Mifs' Gertrude G, Og. 

en, 
DEATHS. 

In New-York.—In the Capital, Mrs. 
Eleanor Mugget, aged 58.-—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Kiffam,.—Mrs. Catharine Kirby.— 
Mir. Peter Cambridye, lately from Deb- 
lin.—Mr. James Rofe, drowned.—Mrs. 
Etizabeth Mare.—David Clunic, Efg. for 
Dany years a re(pectavle inhabitant of 
the Ifland of Grenada.--Mis. E. Ogilvie. 

On Long-Iflond,—/4t Newtown, Mrs- 
Catharine’ Arunderous, aged 202 years. 
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